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10,000 RUGS 
GIVEN AWAY. 


PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers of this 
Journal only. On receipt of this advertisement, accompanied by Postal 
Order for €5/@, or 68 stamps, we will forward gets FROM OUR LOOMS to 
your address, one of our genuine SEAMLESS W REVERSIBLE 
al CARPETS, suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, &6., handsomely 
bordered and woven in 30 different patterns and art colonrings to suit all require- 
ments, and LARGE EBNOUGH TO COVER ANY ORDINARY SIZBD BOOM. These carpets 
are manufactored from a material equal in wear to wool, and are undoubtedly the 

4 cheapest in the world. 


“Ashamed of 
His Dirty Cuffs.” 


Frayed Linen soils in half-an-hour. HUDSON'S 
EXTRACT OF SOAP will not fray your cuffs 
or jag the edges of your collars. 

Anything washed with HUDSON'S EXTRAOT 
OF SOAP is thoroughly washed, therefore re- 
mains Much Longer Olean. Leaves no smell. 


With every t we shall ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY 
| & very panisoms TIA tan motah ay wee! anand 3 CARPETS 


: Cis 
4! 


¥ cS the price being the 
es ooness, cannot 


‘rino sxI HH. 


ees 
etre i ie po we wivur as well as ever.—J. ASETELL. 

= : 1nis offer is made to the Readers “of this paper only, and will not be repeated. All 

Pha ate acta ikem foin re to relt leving all Torn prone S| Orders despatched same day igh a Paw ied and Postal Orders to be crossed 


The BRITISH | CARPET WEAVIN iG co., 


in and 
and Bunions. the cially arial poe redaston 

WHLARGED GNMAT TOR F any which #» epoll ths 

u. ’ faak. Thousands have 


without being to 
A trial of a small box is earnestly solicited, as im: 
relief is sure. 


BOXES, 1s. 144., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
FREE FOR 14 STAMPS BY THB PROPRIETOBS, 


“To Messrs. Besthem & Bon. 
M. BEETHAM & SON CHEMISTS CHELTENHAM. 


Ladies are invited to 
write for Patterns’ 


a1, Oo SxrRsBEBT, LONDON, E.C. 
NoTs.— Having boceut ae up Messrs. OLIVEB, "Mazon, and Co., we have now opened at 
the above address. 


MOT APPHAR AGAIN. 


FAST PILE 


FAST DYED. 
Everyinch 
Guaranteed. 
the most Bea iui S 
Colours mow worn | x 4 
The Finest imitation of Real & 
q Bilk Velvet ever shown thoroughly -§ 
durable, witha full, rich pile. S ne 
any reepect - 3 


! 
DRESS “mM Peay Ladies should write for the New Patterns, WONDERFUL ] vara 


ee MARKET ST  — 


Reckitt’s 
Blue. 


See that you get it | 
As bad alae are often sold. 


EVERYWHERE. 
“ CALIFORNIAN oe 
"vets should be sent to “ a Weekly ” Advertisement Department, Sell's, 167, Fleet Street, London, B.C. General Offices: Temple Chambers, London, B.C, 
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i ____ PEARSON'S WBEEELY. Serum tern 
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HEHEA 
Spizont.. BY ONE OF 


CL Le FF // | 


= Benet ‘Ge, HAT 
Yor ey Fit Every Head Per wl 
the first time they are tried « 


- Weight, 80s. Prices, 9. 11d. toads ¢: 


ice, 
well, and look well all the time 


F 0 Mo Bubelon tos Ledley Senet . GILK HATS, 98. ue 128. 6d., & 16 
’ IREGT from MAKER to WEAR‘R, 
bp pg Rds the sole Retall eae 
AUTUMN & WINTER PATTERNS Eeguiee morsel! LONDON (Bt 
te. 
Aro now ready of all the Newest Colours and Designs in 6/9 8/6 10/6 I4/- & 17/6 SALFORD. Ibe Regent Brac 
“And in 696 other towns. 


COSTUME CLOTHS, SERCES, AULWOOL SCOTEN TWEEDS, HOWESPUNS, onECKs, Melodeons 
PLAIDS, SNOWFLAKES, NEW SILK KNOP TWEEDS, NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 


10 / WYLWYRWELL CLOTH is too IT / ‘ZUPER CLOTH 4, 0 new ctotn 


well known to require much which we have onl intro- |S 


prompt! refunded if any Dress Length Complete list of Country Agencies onap;! . 
{le to sive perfect satisfaction. =. Vw. DIZON. 


THE NEW AUTUMN PATTERNS EAT MANUFACTURER. 


DENTON, nr. Manchest«r. 
re 
aire can brig be had direct from Armley, 


Lengths, and from the thousands of Testi-| and we have every confidence in reccmmend- A g sige NOBLETT'S 
monials we have received we are convinced ang it. We supply it im all the following EVERTON 
| AN UNE. _ 


description here. It ie a cloth of seek = is manufactured with 
which we have sold over balfa million Drees satin surface This 


that they give universal satisfaction. There ss ures ws ‘ack, Blue Black, Navy, Myrtle, 
are many cheaper cloths advertised, but they! yaoes, Pi Ive, Bronze, Guld, Green, Blue, 


nk, Lead, Helfotrope, Mauve, Stone, Readers of “ Pzanson's WEBELY.” 
ere only common imitations of our' Reseda, Drab, Fawn Sage, vender, Salmon, OUR GRAND PRIZE MEDAL TOFFEE. 
famous Wylwyrwell Cloth. May be had {) , A:nerald, Crimson, Peacock phire, Ruby, “GEM” MELODEON. Ask your Confec: 
Black, and 28 oe New rs. ~~ lle Mutbe 5 Oatmeal, vale , Hossar, for it, or send 4 
Dress Len gen! Carriage Pat moke, lo) ‘traw, le, Terra Cotta, With Two Sets of Broad Reeds and ¥ M fact 
any address for 10/6. on inal, a Banas Old Hoe, Tatas, ac. We Celestial Tone, sent careful ed'End car. Fs weiaaas ee te 
Fall Jonge. |: ae Geared io . Bold in 6d. & 1s. 
= IDEAL CLOTH ,. manctactared Garriage Paid, 40 nay address for 17/6. =} ¢eba ption, A ergo 
ed It'ia Ugh ia weight ALL WOOL SCOTCH TWEEDS | —SAMPBELL'S COLD MEDAL MELODEDN. attas Post Free, It 1 
e ———_— . L 
fiue in quality, strong and durable. We have 6 / Homespune, Snowfakes, Checks, | 2] 4N UNPARALLELED OFFER. Unsolicited Testi oes 
now received our full stock for the coming Plaids, Bik nop 


Knop Tweed, 4 &c. Our Paazeon’s Wa8KLY.” kppax 
OUR Gm. @! MEDAL DDRESS 
£00: Deoes OUR GEAND PRIZE MEDAL perigee rg Moai gy : ORICINAL EVERTON 
With two sete of Broad Boots, Organ tot zh igh TRADE MARK. TOFFEE SHOP, 
Pani WILLAGE STREET, EIVERTON, 


patteras of thom. ‘New Colsure, Wew Designe, | Length tse Ge the most 
patterns o! em ew rs, New 8, 3 in most 

and New Mixtures for Autumn and Wister ootiie to produce. We ond fe 
Paid, owe Length, ren ent of Them Gartings Pala, oe 


We have received Thousands of Tottroniale . ° There je not an atom of doubt as to the LIV EERPoo.t. 
from All Parts of the World. aE a WERE 2 UEVER. ‘ha siesslpa Manco = 
Gran Fi Par ey Sere per aocc os brome 4 BEFORE OFFERED. GIGANTIC SUCCESS GRANVILLE CYCLES. 
French Kid Gloves, Ladies’ Silver eee, oo to be given prose From &7. 


iat have ever come under my Unexcelle 
them- 


) | to purchasers of our apecten Cloth Dresses 
$ RESENTS Lb Aiea a trial ver: ise design. n 
H selves.” i's Patent lodeons ars the only * 5 ee 
is ( ) 0. | feauioe Melodeons | im the Market. Beware of 
|~ oe | wie All lovers of muste should at once send for 


Lee | Th making. le egy seen ar Meee Sh 


ce List 
of these valuable ‘iste sent 


CAMPBELL & CO. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS, 
116, TRONGATE, GLASGOW. 
__ BeTapLismen 50 vRaRs, RASTY GINEN Largest anc best i 
MAOEDVES of all 


Ewe —_ rts Big discounts for eash, or Piel 


ear. TH pa: te from 108, monTMy. | 
iUTAS LEATHLEY & Co. Tara ie LEEDS, [02 72.20%, fatTaRNS Post vumn OBLE, melt ee, 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM Pe a ee 


132, CLAPHAM } “AD, CLAPHAM ~ * 
CORNS 


—— 
“28 el YS 
Should write fora packet of 
. e- 


Americorn ; neat ie 


P| ter. FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE 
= BRODIE'S IMPERIALHAIRDYE 


£20, classes. 
FULLY VGUARANTEED. 12 MONTHS ws 


Britich Cycle Mounte are the Finest I! 
v qpare time send Port 


ens, te 


maple of Pen & ' 


The New AUTUMN PATTEENS ney, fo 
quality and pat My hte cannct 


RE- LYE - “ABLE Tt 2 7/6, 10/6, 13/8. 


Dress Fabrics. VELY DBSIGNS) 4 wol-known 


Patterns 
Dress Lengths, 7/6, 10/6, 12/6, 15/-. most beanttfol I have o seen. ° 
: = = S—r tee all our cloths to give 4 SRonst.— ~ Being large 
1 J SH . perfect satisfaction, or will retura Te eu, e 
4 , money re aril se send 64 full dress le 


vd. 


manufactn- 
ing ths leading 


= —_—a_ a. e eolours are y t 2. 
(RE@D.) ASE “ae horouehly eh STEER ED, ONE LIQt 
WAL ING wir Ne le nt S00 Fier “Free. i ‘alts nly ebrank. turn: Pais.iNe. 1 "Black 
Post free 12 stamps. w WN ; te as. If you do notat t requires dress, “yrs 8.186. 8 Dar! : 
It removes corns and Busniors in 3 days, with- Show Woow put them on o side ntl 70 gu do, or give them to 1 Ho. ae 
out pain. Asthin assilk. Takes up no reom. | Goh age igh Street, see eres. Re qualit y and sautihal 60 Ts wi) THE GREAT SOCIAL EVIL 'o. 8 


J.B. FOGGITT. CHEMIST _SOUTHPORT. SMART & 00., Dept. 86, Leeds, Yorkshire.| What it is and bow to avold it, see the [Be "noes er Auburn 


Pooel of Great Price. i may concern you. “i gue Golden 
WwW T y post, envelope, am ress— [No.6 Brodie's Hair Growe: 
12s. 6p. Al CH ES: Tue PUBLISHERS, af 4, lan Square, |Harmless, Perfect, Parccaent and 
tery ‘paviss Black” Waren, — Odourieas. 
weteh Dent, with self. winding action, Ba Spas SHED Af r) rob 6/- 10/6 (Seeretty Packed) : 
The a case fas beautiful bisek we you can owe tvirees BRODIE, 41 Museum Street, Lon. 


Clear, no Sediment. 
metal Sent ws yoar ¥ at 
$4 1ledtes" 180: 6d.) carriage free fo aay part oll soet 8! t? xc] ONOB TRIED, ALWAYS USED 


i Kingdom. Hundred: 
= OnLy ioeesee— alone =a ray, sete 
PD. BM. DAVIS, sre Baines Stes 


t 8S LIVERY STREET, BIRMINCHAM. aD ese FaeE HAIR.REMOVED 
FURNISH ON EASY TERMS. heer aod cA aan wa eat Rrana, Moet 


and Eco: Two Fequired; PW. COLLINS | 
Most Private nomical ee y Ww H 
or Three Yeare' Credit. Bull pe rticulars, with gna, be.; stoppings, ts. 2 ed. Pm ge arg NAS vy tet London ‘ 


1 Hap TEIN) COMPANY’ & irawy. 3, A. FASHIONABLE FABRIOS ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED 


' ivan > mace size 
WITH EVERY AND Ils. BOTTLE 
ORYSTAL PALACE JOHN BOND'S GOLD CIGARS] CIGARS IH, MAISH'S AREER ccianad 


MEDAL MAREING INK OR PENCIL HbYy Ey oa. fr a si feather AAs eotuall traps the 
(Requiring no heating), a VOUCHER eaten fbr MARTIN BROS., Guernsey. Bloot Ane." i M id Molstare 
ehaser to Fr mono; BU # possib'y y aan ace unee mouth. ee ital 

: Our * PREMIO" Brand at £4 F 100. I Gazette, Smokes cool. Wet tobacco irapossibie. 
} TI canuut ‘Et eq in the United ingdom at prey Easily cleaned. Post free, 64. each; four for 1s.; 
fabel has the Trade Mark “Crystal ralsce | A PACKET OF SAMPLES for ls. | meerschaum. Ss, ordinary shape. 


E. P. MAISH, Chemict, Brietol. 


LEARN TO 


PLAY THE PIANO. 


at law Law granted with injunctions, costs and 
against wro y vere for selling |. PRICE LIST FREB. 

mitations, and libel. Works: 7, South- | You save 60 per cent. by paying duty yourselves to 

eTptons. postman on delivery of parcel. 


CHOLERA! 


\ A SOURCE OF 
CONSTANT PLEASURE. 


We offer 5 Ge thie Season & most excellent of Dress Paty 
TADIES ] which web: eve introduced the tashionable Bousie als qhsey Ee Knop effect. 


‘ours, artistically blended, harmon! 


Leo gg aenen t atements, ‘The best system ever SPEROIAL LINES IN BES pkg LINES a yaa ‘DRESS! : 

invented. A perfect novice may by it learn to is e Oxorms,” 6¢. 6d. the 7 y«!- 

p vamp to thousands of songs on Piano, organ, Our Famous “ Stawitgy Fuaxe” ana PER- Our “ Rovat Hasrr Ovorns,” 10.5}4. pr: 

t cores Hundreds of testimonials reor Danes TwEEbs, 10s. 6d. the 7 yds. Our ‘‘ GnamPtan” Sarees, all Laney hi 

Our “ TarumPH Twaeps,” ls. 7d. per yd. per ae All 43-44 ins. wide. aoa "f 
Our Favourite “Bovote Tweens,” with ng new emce al 
Pre t= olexs | , aeaitts : id. 

ConDe Ss FE: UED “used in all Hospitals, | Wetonsper Mare, says" You ero Fark.] ew Gurland Knop Ovorcheel, 14964 per ya. | TRUE an Tgngth gut, ox cariage pa 
= Prevents t P + | ferred a boon upon the public by your work.” | Our “ Hamnts TWEEDS,” all wool, 1s. 94. | always s pleasure to recommend Hantix ‘ 


J. ease Ascot Read, Our“ Super Twist Hanis TWEEDS," 28.24. Oo.’s 8, which are noted for theireuy»: 


quality, unique colouring, perfect finish, « 


Oholerna 
CONDSS FLUID the Best Disinfectant. 
Oholerazn ! 


Prev ex: A I Our ‘ Scorsawo.tp T weeps,” 2s. 3gd. per yd. lasting wear, and moderate prices.” 
LACE! LACE CURTAINS! 
SCONDD®WS F1:0 => catstroys Bad Smells. Seca. for Our “New Inpun Wan” Discos 420 000 PRIZE DRESSES. 7 


TwEeEps, with lovely Bouclé mg op gees an y Person may win a reise ates 
Our Sooron Twist Tweens, Se. yd. | Patterns free. May be k 


Prev 
oConDws are ae) makes Healthy Homes. ] 
HS worth re res All 43ins. wide. Oarr. paid. Ea cut. ‘Mention this 


Coste O: .. P Gallon when diluted for use. Full Directions with every Boitle. 
I OLD aC RRYWHBER. Cholera Directions post free on application to erns and Price 


COMDY’S FLUID WORKS, 67, TURNMILL STREET, LONDON, E.c. [isis pitas tote wt HARTLEY & Go, 7.72 Ze 99 CANAL ST., LEEDS. 
Advertisomen(s should be sont to “Poarsoy’s Weakly ” Advertisanmont Departmont, fell's, 167, Flest Street, Landen, B.C. General Offices: Temple Chambers, Landen, 5.C. 
C. 


were pré and duly consecrated, and the ‘bones of 
three milli a teed bate were Leestige into thebe 
Feceptacles t, solemn religious rites. 
cemetery was kept separate, and carefully marked. — 
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WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 17, 1892. 


Eyrensy at 
Orarionzas’ HaLt. 


TO-DAY AND. TO-MORROW. 


Iv Fortune with a smiling face 
roses on our way, 
he ot aig pore them up P 
m ; 
But chenkatles frown with face of care, 
And talk of coming sorrow, 
When shall we grieve—if grieve we must P 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 
If those who wronged us own their faults, 
And'kindly pity, pray 
Ee Rael eats 2! 
love, : 
But if sicins Uustige urge rwoke, 
And warmth from memory borrow, 
When shall we chide—if chide we dare. 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


If those to whom we owe a debt 
Are harmed unless we pay, 

When shall we struggle to be just P 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But if our debtor fail our hope, 

And Lose his ruin thorough, ,, 

When shall we weigh his of faith P 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


For virtuous acts and harmless joys, 
Lhe minutes will not stay ; 
We've always time to welcome them, 
To-day, my love, to-day. 
Bat care, resentment, angry words, 
| dnd unavailing-torrow, 
' Come far'teo soon if they appear 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


PARIS CATACOMBS. 


THE 

Ar the gates of entrance we were fallen upon by 
women g candles, which they had on 
sticks and cardboards so as to keep the grease from 
dripping. We fought them off—it is scarcely too strong 
an. expression, so pressingly, roughly persistent were 
they—and entered where a thick, double line of people 
was passing and had been passing for over an hour 

@ narrow door, 


was formerly the guiding 
but the a oeeree fe now all chained across to pre- 
cnt m getting lost. 
bones are arranged aymmetrically on either side 
of the damp, and in some places even maddy, path. Legs, 
seer word pills Seubian' caosaee of various forms, while 
ribs and smaller bones are piled on top. Every now 
and again we arrive at is point where the path widens 
into a circle, and an official stands with s lantern. 

In one, of these a spring wells up. Stalactites in 
gree of forming glisten on the vault. Weird shadows 
a bon oe oetalle relics of the dead. The tramp, 


and the murmur of vaices echo 


thatiehat in 1 
ha' ‘talon’ into a bad covdition) it ‘became necessary, 
for ganitary reasons, to remove 


‘We pase to examine various tablete fastened here and 

there with quotations from Scripture, verses from Latin 

nd French poeta, or moral sentiments in miemory of the 
aad 'dr for the consolation or warning of the living. 

H an hour’s walk,’ we leave the gered coed 

‘another stone vault and up a spiral stair, which 

ps.out ons street a mile and a from where 

2. An officer stands at the exit to count us as we 


sat 2 pe Thar tars ne being lost, and a crowd of 
rohins etramble for the candle ends which people throw 


THE SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT cays;—“‘Search Light’ is 


NOT OLD. 


noon following his master to church, when the minister, 
happening to sbout, detected an unwonted smile on 
eA Whet mak laugh, James? It is unseem! 
t es you ames an ’ 
What is there to amuse you?” r 


thi ing of scrip nepal negra Beslan nu 
in’ eomethi t is forenoon. 
“What was that P eo 


“ Well, air, don’t be angry with me, but you"know the 
congregation are not pleased to hear old‘sermons from 
you, and this morning I got the better of them, any way.” 

“ How was that P 


I knew what they were thinking, sv says I, ‘Well, you 
cannot call this morning’s sermon an old one, for it’s not 
over six weeks since you last heard it.’” 


———— 
HANGED WITH HIS OWN ROPE. 


We have all heard from time to time of the engineer 
being hoisted with his own petard, but there are pro- 
bably not many cases on record of the executioner being 
rope with his own rope. One, however, occurred in 
1 


On the first of April in that year, Edward Barlow, who 
for twenty years had been executioner for the county of 
Lancaster, was tried for horse-stealing, and being con- 


eighty-four hangings in the county, and was present in 
the eighty-fifth in the unenviable capacity of “ hangee.” 

It is noticeable that in those days, when forgery, 
sheep-stealing, and various other offences ides 
murder were punished by the death penalty, each county 
had its own executioner; there would have been far too 
much work in the whole country for one man. 


a 
WHAT HE WANTED. 


“Miss Quitiovr,” said the yonng man, earnestly, “I 
have been calling on you steadily for the last three 
months, and it is perhaps fitting that now I should ap- 
you on a subject that has been engrossing my 

attention for some time. I may say,” he continued, as 
the fair young creature drew closer to him, prepared to 
nestle in the strong arms that were all his, “I may say 
that I believe the time has come for me to speak. Do 
you remember, Miss Clara, one evening, two months ago, 
as we were sitting side by side, the door was sudden; 
thrown open, and your elder brother entered an 
whispered something in my ear?” 

“Ido,” she replied ; ‘ but George, dear, what has that 
to do with the subject in hand?” 

“Only this,” he hiased through his set teeth, “that I 
want to get back that dress shirt he borrowed.” 


—————— 
A LESSON IN ARITHMETIC, 


* Now boys,” said the teacher, “ I have a few questions 
in fractions. Sup T had a piece of beefsteak and cut 
it in two pieces, what would those pieces be called ?” 

‘“¢ Halves,” shouted the class. 

“‘ Correct, and if I cut each half in two pieces?” 

“ 


“That's right, and if the quarters are each cut in half?” 
rig si 
“ Kighths. 

“ Quite ri ht, and if those were each chopped in two?” 


There was a moment's 
raised, and the smallest 
‘ Please, I think I know.” 

“ Well, Johnny, what?” 

“ Hash,” said the youngster, and there was a burst of 
applause. 


A wumsran’s man in Scotland was one Sunday after- 


“ Well, sir, when we came out of church this forenoon, | sone 


victed, was sentenced to death. He had conducted | i, 


(FIVE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID.) 


INSURANCE AGAINGT 
GENERAL ACCIDENTS 


BPROIALLY GUARANTEED BY THB 


OCEAN ACCIDENT ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


any street or public road witha the 
United Kingdom as a private tndividual, and the like amount 
will be paad should such injury not prove fatal, but result in 
the complete and irrecoverable loss of eight se both eyes, or 
the loss by actual separation of two legs, two arms, or @ leg 
and an arm. 

will be paid should such injury result tn- the less 
210 reece oy teat Cone ta bas groan 
arm or one leg, and £5 will be paid should such injury only 
result tn the fracture of an arm or leg. naa 


£5 wy da pall fp ny pane Os hell ees 


: an arm or engaged in playing Football, or 
while Cycling, provided in all above cases that the ‘parsen 80 


led or inyured was the owner of the 
J torstten 


This Insurance is limited to One Coupon for each holder, 
and ts not tnvalidated y Insurance (other than ) 
nares al A tea ve Company, but is in a i 


Signature. 
(See column 8, page 141.) 
Available the morning of September 1 1892, tid2 
midnight, fie 17th, tid a 


Se ee 


Fvsry baby is the sweetest baby in the world. You 
were once considered the sweetest thing in the world, 
although you may not look it now. 

———jf-——__—— 


Txey cannot be complete in aught 
Who are not humorously prone. 

A man without a merry thought 
Can hardly have a funny bone! 


ie 


Tusmourn’s fair daughters have taken the ssthetic 
norsense deeply to heart. One recently inquired or 
furniture covering: “ Something with a inct indivi- 
duality-but-rather-subdued-and-pensive - with-e-dash-of- 
pathos-and-faint-suggestion-of-infinite-tenderness.” 


———— 


Youne Housekeeper: “Please send up a pound of 
valf’s liver.” . 
Butchers “Very sorry, miss, but we have no veal 
to-day.” 
Young Housekeeper (loftily): “I didn’t ask for veal ; 
I ssid (distinctly) calf's tere , 
ee fe 


Owns of the happiest puns ever ted was made 
by an eminent statesman in the Cabinet of the late 

penn Alexander. It was at the time when the 
Sublime Porte opposed the emaricipation of the Greeks 
with so much cruelty. 

The door of the chamber where the Cabinet Council 
was being held creaked on its hinges, emitting shrill and 
disagreeable’ sounds. When the Mimpens inquired the 
cause of the horrid musio, the noble-hearted politician 
who ardently desired the intervention of Russia, 
the favourable opportunity, and replied ; ‘C'est la Porte 
qui demande la graisse f” 

(“It is the door that wants 
Porte that wants Greece (Gréce).” 


ing,” or, “It is the 


exceptionally good this menth. The Editor's Notes are exceedingly clever, while 
improve steadily.” ‘ 


ag ee ’ ‘ od . a Re ' . —- vig 3 ° ie 


ent =F VISTA] ARSH 


GILBERT “ TREADWELL, 
TRAGEDIAN. 

\ A Srozy or ras Sracn. 

Ma. Trespwat was a matutinal repast of a 

slice of corned beef and an olive, and thirstil Peeing 
ee ccortan aE roseate study reagan ah when I ns 

i uaintance on @ i years le 

i Pallon und iis tire sabetexital scoompeni- 

i but he did it 

ised all his move- 


“Mr, Treadwell, the 
dian,” which implied the contptineat that he was 


I soothed his ruffied feelings as best I could, and 
eently he asked me to accompany him up thereat €0 
Chalmer’s Theatre, where there was to be a benefit per- 


formance that ek 
“Some very good talent—worth seeing,” he added 
ian,and the 


sententiously. 
I have always been more or less a 
idea of walking up the Strand in company with Gilbert 
Treadwell had no embarrassment for me. Furthermore 
I understood my obligations, and we in the well- 
ad then t them out again, 
before we turned into the foyer of the playhouse. 
Treadwell had a ing acquaintance with the man 
con- | in the box-office, and by reason of his a member 
 eosertag toed alaone mane Te jaiealebecisy i 
us oO - 
which | ing for tickets for a benefit performance did not seem to 


uite 
will 


theo wap 
bespok hard li occur to him: [If everyone gained in this 
his appearance way the pean par ok the performance would scarcely 
meterial harm. materialise. 


close | “‘ Whois the beneficiary P” I asked casually, when we 
hed gine’ our seats. 

“One of the noblest little women that ever lived,” he 
answered warmly. “Ramona Darling. You know of her, 
of course. She was rarely talen’ but sickness and 
desertion by the man whom she loved has reduced her 
to absolute poverty.” 

“Yes, 1 remember Ramona Darling. In her Helmy 
days, when she was at the height of her popularity, 
thought her the most chic and cunning actress on the 

gratitude ‘to those 


F"slmost felt « personal 
thetic artists who had volunteered to give their 


ime and talents toward the benevolent project of re- 
lieving her, distress. 

The entertainment was made up of a medley of songs, 
dances, and portions of acts from Plays which were at 
the time running at the different theatres in the city, 
and, altogether, was clever and interesting. But the 
fickle, thoughtless public, unfortunately, not shown 
Se eT eniven ant case which it was 

tals canis ies was'aieiiiend ix qrestoe part ot gee 
was the most thing in the world thet he should a was in part of “ dead- 
do eo, and that oO ; ; ould like Treadwell and . This inoensed the 
eee ta oo eee cceeeeonit Bis ee greatly. The funniest things that were said 


amiss. 
“s us is nothing without opportunity,” said | 82d done on the @ only dee: his gloom. It was 
Nepoleon—and Treadwell hed been thus far witout the evident he not iy Gieap 


past, there was mre about him 
one favourably and held attention. 
conventional i of back number 
Gasgeues thea lesb anpactantty ond “has taccapen? 
more lest opportunity and “ 
Some of that p femal ot a, 


professional ity was missing 
sri sats Ne who 


Hived 
nature a big ag There 
the idea of his imperso: 
on the contrary,.you felt as you looked at him that it 


Behind 
i F 


the He had felt it his duty, hovrover; 0 
ity to raise himself to the heights acting as e had felt it his duty, however, 
which he felt en _ tent to attain, and which he show his approval of the benefit, and its object, by lend- 


_ | ing the influence of his presence to the occasion, and in 
pursuit of this duty he retained his seat during the 
whole of the performance. ‘ : 

Just before the curtain went down on the final scene, 
Mr. Ohalmers, the manager of the theatre and the 
organiser of the benefit, appeared on the stage. 

“Tam very sorry to say,” he announced, “that the 

roceeds of this benefit amount to a trifle less than 
thirty pounds And this sum, I fear, will be required 
to pay the of a funeral. I have just h that 
Ramona Darling is dying.” 

As Treadwell and I went slowly out of the theatre, I 
fancied he brushed a tear from his eye. 

“Tf you'll | pay the bus-fare, Felix,” he said in a strained 
voice, “we'll go up-town to her house. I didn’t know 
she was eo bad as that. I want to see her once more 
before she goes.” 

There was humour in his pathos, for, despite himself, 
in all that he did, Treadwell was a humorist. 

I was quite sufficiently interested in Ramona Darling 
io cordially agree ith kee plan to visit hee, and in «fae 
minutes we found ourselves ringing at her dopr. , The 
place was one of the cheap boarding-houses which abound 
near King’s me of, those unpleasant abodes 
where the co-mingled odours of, cab’ and onions 
salute the nostrjls of the visitor as he enters the door. 

We are conducted up two flights of stairs and shown 
unceremoniously into a dim, dull room, where the one 
time popular little favourite lay white and still upon a 
by no means luxurious bed. Everything about the place 
betokened poverty and suffering. ’ 

She was atten only by a stupid-looking Germa 

tl, who withdrew as we entered. A child, a sunny- 
Baired girl of five, was kneeling pathetically by the bed, 
clasping the white hand of the 


her face in the covers. 

We advanced andy to the bedside, and the child 
raised her tear-stained face and stared at us enquiringly. 
The woman opened her eyes wearily, and a gleam of 
pleasure shot into them as she recognised Treadwell. 

“ Gilbert,” she murmured, faintly, with a great effort 
holding up her hand to him. 

He bent and kissed the hand, and groaned as he sank 
down on a chair beside the bed. 

“Ramona,” he said, tremulously, “I never thought it 
would come to this. It is not your fault, I know.” 

He smoothed back the fine hair from her forehead with 
a touch as tender as a ministering angel's, and the tears 
trickled down his cheeks upon the white pillows. 

“The benefit was a success,” he went on with spon- 


the trials and tribulations he had borne in the pursuit o' 
his aims. The epirit of humour and flippancy which 
characterises the dramatic age was so foreign to his 
nature that he was unable to understand that there was 
rg Ad demand for a new Hamlet or Othello, or 

chard His world was one of solemnity and 
edrnestness. | 

Treadwell came into my office one afternoon, looki 
more seedy than usual, but graver, more austere, an 
more majestic. 

“I have just been insulted,” he said, in suppressed, 

= np ot ee ele an 
o trou 0 eai way of encouraging 

him to continue in ana Mel his 

“ Well, no; though I should have preferred to have 
struck the dog down. It was Conrad, of the 
Mefropolitan Theatre, where a crowd of gi fools 
are amused nightly. You cannot imagine what the 
despicable scoun said tome. ‘Treadwell,’ he said, in 
that peiropieing way, of his, ‘ you don’t seem to be play- 
ing in muck luck of late. g it, man,’ slapping me on 
the back with disgusting ae ‘haven't you found 
out that tragedy is dead and buried P_ Heaven help you, 
sir! the ple don’t want it and they won't have it. 
You would starve ten times over while you were ogn- 
eal them that you werea second Irving. Therattle- 
nt blio wants screaming 
wants. 


the ftwagedian you would have the whole town 
holding i 

guy you are. You mustn't even get a shave, you know. 
want you just as you are. Youdon’t say no? There's 
good thing :in it for you, old man, and it’s the only 


“ Bay,” thundered Treadw 


with a ificent 
Gace “1 waa hires pound bol ee 


himself! I was angered 


lying woman, and hiding | source 


—— 


I loved her once.” : ” 
Then he fell on his knees beside the bed and continued, 
He seemed to me like a new order of Othello as he 

knelt there grief stricken, unmanned, -touched to the 
heart by this unwonted spéctacle of the woman he wor- 
py ae bending to catch the last-words that fell from 
her fluttering.lips. He was a tregedian in earnest for 
once. 


“T want you to take her little Dollie,” sha went 
on. “ Take her and see that she 


is all I have, and you willk—cherish her—for my—sake. 
Do not let her -love—unwisely, as her—: er did. 
Promise me, Gilbert ?” a . oan 

“TI promise, Ramona. , For your eske I ‘will do any- 
bara : te oe ogee 

She sighed with relief, and for several moments lay 


silent and with closed ey er ith 9 strenuous 
effort, she raised herself 9 ld her white arms 
aloft as if to pronounce a malediction. 

“ Never let Aém contaminate het with his touch,” she 
cried, feverishly and wildly. “Should he come to you, 
tell him that I died hating him 1” 

Then she leaned forward and kissed Treadwell, and 
took up the child in her arms and caressed her passion- 
an The kellowing moment she sank back among the 
P lows, rT in 

I notified the woman of the house, and a few moments 
later Treadwell and I went out and took a down-town bus. 

Neither spoke. He seemed completely unnerved. 
When we had reached our destination he told me he 
was going fo make arran ts fer the funeral, and 
bade me -night.”” Kriowing that he was without 
money, I offered him a nete, but he refused it. 

We were almost at the door of my office, and [ took his 
arm and pressed him te go in.. 

“ Now what are your plans 2" J asked. ‘You are not 
exactly in a position to assume such a responsibility as 
you have undertaken. I epre old man. How 
are you going to take care of this child ?” 

“Dan I do it on. an income. of £10 a week P” 
he responded. “ Didn't I have an offer of that for my 
services this afternoon P” ees , 

* Yes ;: but——” I began. Aa i 

“The circumstances are changed now,” he interrupted. 
“ As between the man and the actor: I'll be the man every 
em Felix. Tm going to Conrad to apotogise and secept 

is offer. GH Be ti - 

He strode majestically out of the door, and that was 
the last I saw o! ert ee be hers bomp pa homie 
ment in s daily ‘of hie ent for a esque 

rt in “ Conrad's Popular Willy Wally Company,” and 

thus knew that his revised plans had’ 


in Treadwell, born, pe 

Sora wrens every 
is tenets i y adversi 

itm, “I uow wit @ ancrif 

ie ag no one save himself did. I knewthat in an hour 
e 


‘strangled all the iohs ahd ae which had 
sustained him through’ long, dark | Teduld ine 
what torture the new order of ngs was to him, For 
whatever Treadwell’s fautts and deficiencies, he was a 
man of artistic soul, whose papas ‘were honourable 
an ae and whose ideals and standards were of the 

es : vs Pee 

or the sake of the mother the child had become more 
to him than his own future. H6‘was''to cate fot it, and 
cherish it, even as he had theribhéd the hope of his own 
eventual guceess. ‘I'd do this it was no longer péssible to 
continue in the old way ; he must hive money, and there 
was but one way open to hitt to'get it. 


He did not ask me to the theatre tp witness, his per- 
formance; but I went ane, rigtt od fathers he could 
not see me. ; ‘ Shen: 


Conrad’s predictions were well founded. Treadwell 
was & success. His appearance bropght forth a storm of 
applause, and his cag cee manner was 8 continual 
pat manrinent, I felt truly sorry, for him, knowing 
what he suffered.. There was, an. expression of tho 
keenest pain on his cquntenance, when audience 
roared at his mancuvres; but it all intensified the 
humours of the character he so well impersonated, and 
few suspected that it was not assumed for that purpose. 

A day or two afterward he took mie to see his new 
charge. She waa harboured in the house of a kind old 
lady, who provided her. with tha utmost consideration 
ae care, and took a motherly interest in “the little 

She was really: the prettiest ansl sweetest, child I ever 
saw. And as she ran to Treadwell and. put her baby™- 
arms affectionately . about, his. eck, jhe kissed Ler 
tenderly and smiled. Yes, Gilhert Treadwell actyally 
smiled. 


x 


FRR LITERARY WORLD says:—“The ‘Search Light’ is one of the youngest magazines and one ef the best. It is readable from cover to cov. . ‘Te Editor deserves 
overy encouragement.” 
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Sarmuste 17,:1892.. 
STAINS OUT OF ANYTHING. 


A Ma, one day, stood in the market place of a 
lows tolling $0 the publis & omtain Tgeld white 
declared ove ing. 
practised on ee the stains were remo 
asif by magic... ing a rustic, and thinking to make 
ooh bee out of him, he asked him what he Sboughit of 
it. " The yokel, guessing his intentions, replied :— 

“ Not, much.” 

“ What P” cried the pedlar. 

“Not mpch.” 
on Why?, _It ‘will remove stains from anything or 


ee 


“ Now, my man, tell me what stains it won't remove.” 
“ Well,” said the yokel, “it may be mighty strong, but 
Ireckon it sin’t strong enough to shift Risiras out of 


—_+-¢-___ 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND THB DETEC- 
TION OF CRIME, 


Ar a recent sitting of the Berlin Polytechnic Society, 
Dr. Jeserich, ch to the Court, brought forward some 
telling instances of the use of microscopy and photo- 
graphy in the detection of crime. 

me time ago a man in the Palatinate was suspected 
of the murder of a young girl. On the shoulder of the 
girl 9 hair had been found which appeared to be part of 
8 man’s beard, but when magnified one thousand six 
hundred-fold, it was found to belang to an old yellow 
dog with short hair. Later investigation proved that 
the owner of such a dog had perpetrated the evil deed. 

In another case, 8 poh had taken place between 
the murderer, a man, and his female victim, during which 
hair was freely pulled out, and here again the hair led 
direct]: to thie cise very of the true criminal. is man 
was and as the hair which was found in the mur- 
dered woman's hand showed little or no root, Dr. Jeserich 
cunt that baldness must exist. Investigation showed 

identity of this hair with that of the murderer. 

In a third case of murder some bloodstains were said 
to have been caused by the slaughter of a goat, which 
was indeed proved to have been undertaken by the man 
8 few days previous to the trial. But when the blood 
was en ten thousand-fold, the difference between 
human and goat's blood was clearly seen. 
iss res cy vl —— and i baa in documents, 

> E proved very inasmuch as the 
chemical action brings out any slight differences in the 
inks used. Several instances were quoted. In one case 
a bill was presented on the estate of a lately deccased 
farmer, amounting to 20,200 marks. The heirs said that 
the deceased’s debts amounted to but 400 marks in all, 
and, when the document was photographed, two inks 
were brought out. The first 2 had been prefixed to the 
original number 1, which in its turn was altered to an 0, 
8 2 was left untouched, and two more 0's were added, 
thus showing the original demand to have been 12 marks 


only. 
tt 
A SAILOR’S CURE FOR SEA= 
SICKNESS. 


Tr was in the Bay of Biscay that it happened. We 
had had a somewhat tedious run down the Channel in 
the teeth of pantiy 3 westerly gales, and the fourth day 
from eeving port ound our little steamer not very far 
south of Ui t. The sea on every side was “ mounting 
to the welkin’s cheek” in the most orthodox fashion. 

As the ip Miranda climbed a roller there was 
the torture of suspense, as she descended there was 
despair; and as at each plunge her screw revolved for 
& moment in space, there was a constantly-reourring 
climax of agony. 

For four days I had been sea-sick. Prostrate, chilled, 
with misery in occupation of every nook and cranny of 
my mind and body, I felt, as Ihave never done before 
or since, that life was not worth living. If the waves 
that went ing darkly past the Miranda’s port-holes, 
and came ing ever and anon upon her hurricane- 
deck, had combined to swallow us up, I could not have 
found it in me to utter a cry of t or distress. 

cree the first mate, was looking down the skylight 
at me. 

“You're having a bad time of it, sir,” said he ; “I know 
something that would cure you—the sailor's remedy.” 

‘“‘ What is it?” I asked, roused into animation and 
well-nigh cheerfulness at these words of hope. The 
exuberance of an instant was quickly checked, and I 
sank back damp and inert, when George observed,— 

“You'd never take it, sir, but it would cure you.” 

After brief reflection, I muttered bitterly, “It isn’t 
arsenic, is it P” 

“No, sir,” said he, “it isn’t arsenic.” 

“Then what in the name of goodness is it? If it’s tar, 
T'll take it, 'm bad enough, and I think I could manage 

r—at least, a little of it.” 

But ba mate shook his head, and it was clear that tar 

asn’t.in it. 

“Come, e,” said I, “out withit. What is it? I'm 

me for anything that will bring me round.” 


THE SCHOOLMASTER 


ee 


“ Well, sir,” he began, “ it’s a bit homely and simple- 
ike, and we call it ‘ the sailor's re uh Ieenereckugen 
to You just drink a tumbl: of salt water, sir.” 
co, Getege! Don't talk aboot o tumbler quik 
once, n't about a tum c 
there’s a good fellow, a bucketful.” 

Ina few minutes the aie was descendin _ — 
panion-stairs, carrying care’ a ship’s large bucket 
of the fluid I-was inka for. On anhalt near was a pint 
mug, which I buried in the brine, drawing it forth full. 
I drained it to the bottom. Again I filled the beaker, and 
again I quaffed its contents. ; 

Hurriedly I returned to my cabin, and I will harrow no 
man’s feelings by putting into written sentences the 
immediately s' ing moments of my career. I was 
under a cloud, but that cloud had a silver lining. Twenty 
minutes elapsed, and, clad in mackintosh and “ sou’- 
wester,” I was standing by tho mate's side on deck, 
enjoying—absolutely enjoying—the careering and cavort- 
ing of the Miranda. 

“Thanks, George,” said I; “it’s a complete cure; but 
how on earth is it a cure ?” 5 

Giving his trousers a hitch, “a trick” as Mr. Gilbert 
has remarked, “all seamen larn,” he replied: “ Well, it’s 
what we really call the sailor’s remedy ; but the rights 
of it, the why and wherefore, so to speak, I’m in a bit ofa 

uzzle over. Though not exactly either, sir. You see on 
and your stomach is pretty quiet. Here it is now up, 
now down, and avid all about, and it churns, and it 
churns, and it churns, just like a churning machine. 
Anyhow, the stomach gets sore and rejects food. Now, 
what I hold, sir, is that salt water pickles it just as pork 
is pickled. That's my version of the cure.” 
may be right or wrong ; but never since have I 
been sick at sea. To martyrs to mal de mer I say 
emphatically, try “ pickled stomach.” 


——___-t—__— 
A TRAIN STOPPED BY A MOUSE. 


Own the Italian railways an electrical apparatus, upon 
the departure of a train from any station, rings six 
strokes upon a gong in the next station. The station- 
master at Oapri, hearing three strokes when there should 
have been six, immediately came to the conclusion that 
there was something wrong on the line, and ordered up 
the electric signals of warning. The train, which was by 
this time under full headway, came to a dead stop. 

Then began a transfer of telegraphic messages. The 

assengers were anxious to know what was the matter. 
ey waited while the m es went back and forth. 
The inquiry established the fact that everything was 
i on the line, and the train was ordered forward 
after considerable delay. 

The station-master about this time thought it might 
be well to look into his gong, and there he fed stuck 
fast between the cogs of the electrical apparatus, a mouse. 

The unhappy animal happened to be in the interior 
of the clock when it “ atin one,” and down he attempted 
to run, but was caught between the murderous wheels. 
His little body was big enough to stop the whole ap- 
paratus, and consequently the train as well. 


ee 
FINE WRITING. 


Mary letters are begun with the phrase which is not 
written, but is spoken or thought—“ What shall I say?” 
And this is especially the case when the letter is to be of 
congratulation or thanks, or condolence, or has reference 
to somewhat exceptional circumstances. 

The writer is not satisfied with saying in simple, 
perhaps commonplace words just what he feels—just as 

e would speak it. He feels vaguely that the occasion 
requires something unusual, that what he writes must 
read well, and that he ought to think of some emphatic 
and eaguent hy sses in which to express his sentiments. 

But if he will look at the letter he has received himself 
he will see his mistake. Except in unusual cases, where 
his correspondent has a natural literary gift for original 
and graceful expressions, the letters that have spoken to 
his heart have been those that were written simply and 
naturally. 

The sentences may have been abrupt, and they ma: 
have wandered from one subject to another, and bac 
again, and not sounded at all like the lotters written by 
the heroes and heroines of stories, and they may havo 
ended suddenly without a graceful closing paragraph, but 
ee were genuine and characteristic. 

heir awkwardness was nothing, since their sincerity 
was so evident—a sincerity that might have been disguised 
under laboured, bookish, “ fine writing.” 

The story is told of a French woman that she spent 
much time and thought in preparing a satisfactory letter 
of congratulation to a friend who had obtained a court 
appointment. She covered four largo pages with beautiful 
phrases, expressing her joy over his good fortune. She 
read it toa literary man of fine taste and much good sense. 

He asked her what she meant by all that. 

“Why,” she replied, “I want to tell him that no one 
appreciates better than I do the justice that his sera | 
has done him, and I hope in going away from here he wi 
not forget his frionds, and that he ought to remember me 
because I have always been interested in his career.” 

“Very well, madame, tear up these four large pages 
and write to him what you have just said. Depend upon 
it, that will please him far better.” 


A MEDIAVAL ae OF 
PROMISE. ° 


eee 


the humanity of humar eae for they 
their a six centuries with the li 
day. In the reign of Edward IL, Agnes de Sparkesford, 
a beguiled Somersetehire heiress, presumably of mature 
ears and declining ei artenrn Impleaded: Willam se 
Potcsy, a brisk youth who insidiously wandered abroad 
for the prey that home would deny him. Notwithstand- 
ing the candour of the age, William had acquired all the 
arts of the modern betrayer, “ because under the hope of 
iage she had enfeoffed him of her lands.” __ 

This being done, he coolly threw her over, telling ber 
the insulting truth that he was married to another 
woman. William was clearly a finished artist, but the 
outraged | aepee was superior to the feetleness of love, 
so she “ him up.” e stolid Somersetshire jury did 
not appreciate his artistic qualities in the Ji,iit he would 
have ‘hein shown. At their hands the riscal received a 
merited exposure and punishment. 

They plainly declared William came to Agnes and 
made her understand he would wrillingly marry her, “to 
which she consented.” Then after the lajse of several 
da e had been somewhat urgent, as wo perceive— 
“he again treated with her of contracting the marriage 
between them, but he said to her it would be » hard 
thing for him to marry her except he might be sure of 
her fds if he should survive her.” 

William's cool reasoning impressed the sympathetio 
damsel—an unprotected female, as we may almost 
perceive—to the fullest extent for which it was designed. 
Agnes, acting precisely as the police details show an 
females to be acting to-day, p' him in seizin of 
lands, “accepting him and pressing that the marriage 
should be completed "—just as confiding housemaids now 
do who have watches and little accumulations in the 


savings’ bank. Then the monster laid bare ‘his 
treachery. . : ; : a 
“He excused himself, urging his prior mi — 


which also is precisely what the pinks of chivalry do to 
confiding housemaids. The sentence of the Court was 
worthy of the gallant’s enormities, ard quite in sovotd+ 
ance with the most advanced of modern police magis- 
trates’ ideas. William was committed to gaol and 
ordered to pay forty marks damages (say, £600 of present 
money), the sheriffs of Somersetshire and Hampshire 
being ordered to seize the lands and levy the amount. of 


damages. 
———@qx>@OF_—_ 


“Wet, if that ain’t mean!” exclaimed the prisoner. 


“‘ Every one o’ the stories in this paper they’ve gim me 
to read is ‘to be continued.’ An’ me to be hung next 
week.” 


—_—~f-__—__ 


. 
“T am glad to become acquainted with you, Mra 
Montooth,” said the lady, somewhat embarrassed, ta the 
neighbour who had called on her for the first time. 
“How is Mr. Montooth, and how are the little Misses 
Monteeth P” 
—_»gfo-—___ 


AN urchin, not quite three years old, said to his sister, 
while munching a piece of gingerbread, “Siss, take half 
of diss cake to keep to afternoon, when I get cross.” 
This is nearly as good as the story of the child who 
bellowed from the top of the stairs, “ Ma, Hannah won't 
pacify me.” 

—— 

“Wut the angels come down for me with a chariot 
and horses tient die?” asked a little boy of a Sunday- 
school teacher. 

“If you are a good boy,” said the teacher. 

The little fellow’s eyes sparkled with anticipation as he 
eagerly exclaimed, “ And, oh! do you think they will let 
me sit on the front seat and drive?” 


WINNERS OF HALF-CROWNS IN 


SPELLING COMPETITION No. 16. 


H. Pinnington, 8 Gresham-st, E.0,; N. A. Maxwell, 960 Polloksha Glasgow; 
A. Tate, 8 " hb: 


Lodge, 15 Perryho-rd, Acton; M. Stanway, 99 Westgate 
Ne Katee iY cman. H 4 mguie iar Morice ‘se a 
schoo! J. b¢ 3 
RoW ore, The + coaivilie: cs ‘faurtey ore 


rood, tonbury B gtarion oo Whitwort Lig! i 
Glas A ereet; B. lon, ry 3 
W. Peal. B. L. Drawitig-office, B:A., Woolwich; John Hoye : 
Fen een se ar tat etek web cmeles ates Oreoabelen 

7H. Mo e ; . 
ane. errs 4 eat, or emeatotd 


#@ Gawtborn low 
iss G 


2 's jarner, i Croee-ety ter ; 

ht ligt Gutborme! Newtonie’ lows, T Wwitrmson, +i 
jose-gr, erpools ' iF. Cift-rd, 
Gorteston: f. ce, 9 : bt Gew ae: 
FE. James, Halfmoon 
Hotel,Fulkestone 
rd, Hendon: 


annen Uarmarthenshire; M. Mackensie, 
bson, 30 


W. Aylitte,"73 Geore-rd. 


E 
; 


30 Ham! 
; Searle, 2 8t. 3 3 
Ny eie ghia mn er, South Shore, B geo! : 
; D. Larner, coreg u 
3; Wm. chnear). tb Jario-at, Groerenored, ors 5 
;| A. Macfie, Pos . 
sxey, of ; Jobn Weiker canning-at, Oalton Glasgow : Sores: 
is pe Header Harwich ; ‘,e0. Jamieson, 61 Clyde-rd, rigntou; W, ox. 
M 2, i 
ba orks at lansell-et, Boales-et, Liverpool ; 


109 Bedford-st, Cardiff; H. Gates, 17 


Evans, 
W. Morley, Oaen wood, Epsom. 


says :—" We know of no better educative threepenny work than ‘Search Light.’” 
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QUESTIONS WORTH = |eese Eee Seay se trey ae So rr, | cote mate , wt tetni 


; ; as twenty-four 
ANSWERING. ; i may be answered in favour 
their 
REPLIES. a 
car ak So the different structure oct : 
Am the middle classes, Dickens has lish 
rival for the favour of Continental readers. eitthe : Conky se 
most translated of all English authors, taking account of 1085. Which Civilised Country Retains the Most | into their mouths, even if their be elon- 


Cruel Form of Capital Punishment ? 
Spain. While other civilised countries adopt expedi- 


of his has been so el; binson 
Orusoe” or “The Pilgrim's .” After Dickens 
come the more sensational writers, of whom Wilkie 
Collins comes first, Miss Braddon a good second, while 
the honour of the third place would probably be divided 
between Whyte Melville and Ouida. Among the upper 
classes of tinental readers Thackeray and George 
Eliot are beyond all question the prime favourites. 


1082. Why does the Sea-horizon Seem to Rise as we 
Ascend a Hill, and Fall as we Descend 
Towards it? 

Partly for the reason described in Reply 1018, which 
dealt with the concave appearance of the of the 


ing ' 
the number of his wor ough, perhaps, no single work 
ag hese as “ i 
Progress 


more flexible, and their nostrils placed much further back 


than those of carhivora. This enables them to suck in 


th ity without admitting air, and then gulps eac' 
ser Bali as though he were swallowing food. 

. When was the National Revenue of England 
= Greatest in Proportion to Population ? 


In the year 181 ior to the suspension of the 
greta Which comment in 1798 and terminated with 


passing through air-strata of different ities, and part] 
in accordance with the laws of perspective. Thus, in the i 
first place, rays coming to the eye from the horizon have 
to pass throngh a greater number of strata the ing 
the observer ascends, and therefore the more di t or the gravity of the crime for which i 

f the sea-surface seem to rise with him while ; : : 
oe ee Sti iiumeining Gia = Persia s comparatively common form of capital punish- 
second place, as there is n0 obj smceat to the Re ad Graton of lo as es amounted £10 5s. 8d. But it must be remembered 
ac oes aha oe that this country was not then free trading, and that every 


1086. Why do People when Listening Intently Open | article 
their Mouths? I al 


Trelan: 
was (£190,819, The population was 18,504,412 and 
Mee eertint Hf the rerio par bead of tbe population 


The appearan be observed on ascendin, For two reasons, the first of which is that the hearing andi March 81 1887, was the ea de 
same ce may be o| on a ‘or two of w! is y the i i was ion 
hill after traversing straight, flat road. The farther i i i pov § Le Then, the eect a £90,772,768 and the 
end always appears hi than the nearer. It is worth population 86,515,724, giving « proportion of £2 9s. Od. 
chearing eee the — Greeks, ee of a hilly per head. In year ue revenue was 69,945,220 
country, alwa: of going up the sea. d the tion 81,518 iving a proportion per 

Sag aa eae fd ee Be ae Gal, eed this {othe least Amount of late 


1068. Why do naxayee Always Walk with Their 
Toes Turned In? 


For two reasons. In the first place the foot naturslly : 1090, Where is the Purest Blood in the Body to be 
falls in that position when it has never been confined by | 4 S°.rcrs ye eetecpene is penn ae Found ? : 
Fees ne Ce anikie sitceoed by high See In the long | jife it will not remain in contact with the up jaw |_ In the renal veins; the blood which enters the kidney 
atride of the savage the leg swin y like a pendulum ‘ by the renal artery is first distributed to numerous 
round the centre of gravi ich is eomewhere between minute filtering corpuscles, where it is strained, and ite 
itand the other leg. In swing the adductor muscles superfluous water drained into the uriniferous tubules of 
of the inside of the thigh bring the sole of the foot under the gland. The filtered blood then circulating round 
the centre of gravity, and in doing so alightly rotate the | 1089. Which of the Planets of the Solar en the tubules becomes further purified by the elimination 
foot towards the inner line, turning the toes in. Con- approach each other most nearly in the | of urea and other noxious substances, so that, when it 


Course of their Revolutions? 
This is a difficult point to decide, much depending w 
the conditions of conjunction between the Tieuatar The 
distance between Mercury and Venus varies very greatly. 
Venus averages a distance of sixty-seven millions of 
miles from the Sun ; Mercury averages thirty-six millions 
of miles, giving a separating distance between the two 
planets of thirty-one millions of miles; but Mercury at 
certain times is as much as forty-three millions of miles 
from the Sun, thus making it ible for Venus and 
Mercury to come within twenty-four millions of miles of 
each other. Earth and Venus, when they are in inferior 
conjunction, are twenty-five millions of miles apart, the 
Earth's distance from the Sun, according to the authority 
of Sir Robert Ball, being ninety-two and a half millions 
of miles. Earth and Mars do not approach each other 
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foot in the case of the savage, for he has to do much 
through long grass and undergrowth in forests. 
A moment's reflection will show how very much his pro- 
would be impeded if he turned his toes out to catch 
obstacles instead of brushing them aside and out- 
wards ashe now does. Lastly, the savage uses his foot 
much more as a help to his hands than we do, and it is 
obvious that in doing this he must turn his toes in. 
1084. Why is the Phenomenon of the Aurora 
Peculiar to Cold Regions ? 
The electric discharges which take place in the Polar 
ions between the positive electricity of the atmo- 
and the negative electricity of the earth are the 
essential cause of the formation of the Aurora. All 


or in other words, resembles aortic blood minus its 
carbonaceous waste matter. 


1091. Whieh is the Heaviest Part of the Body, Bulk 
for Bulk ? 


Balk for bulk, the heaviest part of the borly is the heed. 
Not only are the bones constituting the skull more 
the brain, which they protect toy Duk for bulk, beer 
the brain, which t! is, ‘or vier 
than any other o an Ths arecag ight of the adult 


but with the new-horn child the propertionate weight is 


authorities agree in this. Moreover, it is well known | within forty-eight million miles. existence of a | much greater, averaging 14:84 per cent. The. ive 
that the magnetic are in close proximity to the oe oe and the Sun has been asserted t of the entire sk bps, bo, hs Waly Se 
north and south of the earth respectively. The | by competent authority, and its name is Vulcan. If ita | cent., and that of its muscular investment 43:1. e 


tic storms cause the Aurora only occurring 
at respective poles, this beautiful phenomenon is 
peculiar to those localities, and hence the fact that it is 
confined to cold regions. Sometimes the area of the 
storm has been so extensive that the auroras of the 


and M ry, epprouh nenroet together i th sou f 
ercury ap nearest in eourse 0 
their revolutions. The statement that there is such a 
planet has never been disproved, but there is no reliable 
record of ite ever having been seen. Sir Robert Ball 


heart, which keeps the whole human machine going, the 
motive power and support of weaty) has, notwithstand- 
ing the immense amount of work it does, and the 
muscular energy it has to ng to bear upon that work, 
merely a relative weight of 0-52 to the whole framework. 


CONDITIONS. QUESTIONS.  |PECULIAR ACCIDENTS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to an; 1111. Why does a razor cut better when it is hot than ———— ae 

of the questions asked here from our readers, | when it is cold? . ee RAT BS. 
h reply ee bear the writer's name and acer head i ee 8 +e nee drunken man 
address. @ shall print the best reply to | much less than it does a sober one - a... __ | OuR readers must not suppose from the above heading that 
each question, and shall pay for all ca 1118. How does the eye judge the relative distances | ¥. in sucaganr ag to the slang ejaculation which has been 


: : of objects P tion t 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas a |" 1114. Why does an empty room look #0 much smaller | [Sc fect that's ratte in poloanour; at any rate, ch wh 
to any number of queries. Envelopes should than the same room when furnished ? the experience of an Undergraduate at Oxford who, while 


va Arosa de 1116. Why do we laugh when pleased or amused ? ferreting, bitten on the first f his right hand by 
be marked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand | 1116. Which are the heaviest and lightest solids |a rat. ‘inflammation was sot ie oe the joint which 
corner, and answers to the questions in any | known ? } apparently subsided, bat after a time, re , with the 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post | 1117. If we breathe gently on the back of the hand a | result that blood-poisoning set in, and the young student was 
on the Tuesday of the week following that | sensation of warmth is produced, if strongly a sensation | laid up and dangerously ill for months. He was insured with 
for which the paper is dated. Payment | cold. Why? the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limsites, 
will. be for replies published. |. iaie Rh does meat decay sooner in moonlight than gerd ng all kinds, and received compensation to 

j ‘ ; ; , | in sunli extent . 

Paige ili Fir eaged eager gh ayers 1119. In what siege did the British fight behind | ‘The Ocean Corporation also insure against burglary, and 


ramparte of sugar? we may, at some future time, have something in- 
page tion for every haga received | 1190. Is th ection bet 1 Pasta to say with regard to their experiences in that 
which is considered wort of insertion, the eyes a bodily strenigit ii ereebor te -cotoue inf direction. 
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human brain is 2'37 per cent. of that of whole body ; 
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LOVE’S LANGUAGE. 


The dark Italian's jealous spite 
Lowers on each penity toe 

While to her side he'll steal at night 
To breathe his soft “amo.” 

The Frenchman's wooing most is made 

parents of his flame; 

And when he’s not too much afraid 
He'll vow his sweet “Je t'aime.” 

The German with his bearainig face; 
His love pours fast and thick ; 

And with more quaint than courtly grace 
He vows “ Ich hebe dich.” 

Lp oe lover thus note wail 

pleasing am'rous plea ; 

He ‘round her his proud pigtail 
And chatters, “ Go of nee.” 

But French, Italian nish, Gree 
The same old tale el - 

You'll find all men know how to speak 
That faltering, “I love you.” 


——————¢—__ 
LUXURIOUS WARFARE. 


Every fresh warlike appliance is rather more costly 
than the last. The United States have been making 
experiments with nickel steel, which may end in causing 
all the ironclads of the world to be clothed in that ex- 
pensive material. In Germany the authorities have been 
experimenting with aluminium, and are seriously think- 
ing of constructing the heavy equipment of the soldiers 
—sword-scabbards, cartridge-boxes, buckles, and the 
like—of this metal. There is talk, too, of a corselet, or 
breast-plate, of aluminium, strong enough to turn a 
bullet at long ranges. 

P somebody will suggest silver helmets and 
diamond-pointed lances soon. 6 one consoling reflec- 
tion is that with all these improvements and appurte- 
nances the soldier will become so expensive that no 
Government will venture to throw him away over a 
business so “destructive to garments,” to use an 
®schylean phrase, as fighting. 


——_—__—¢--—____ 
WELL PROTECTED. 


“ Angn'r you sometimes timid?” asked a man of a 
young lady, whose work occasionally takes her late at 
night into parts of the town in which she lives where the 
“ rough” elements abound. 

“Oh, not at all,” she replied. 
know.” 

“ Armed ?_ Do you mean you have a revolver concealed 
about youP” 

“T never fired a revolver in my life.” 

a dagger, of the dainty tragedy pattern, perhaps P” 

°. 

“It can’t be you borrowed your brother’s razor 
then?” 

“Arazor! Oh,no. Does my complexion justify the 
assumption that I could use that for a weapon ?” 

“Well, then, what do you defend yourself with P” 

“ Why, one of these hatpins,” she replied, as she drew 
from her Tad toque a needle-like article with a round, 
solid knob at the end. “If a man attempts to~molest 
me, and | thrust that into his arm, don’t you think he’d 
halt without much ceremony? That would give me time 
to escape, perhaps, or at least to raise an alarm. These 

ins are of the finest steel, and would never bend or 
——_—__—t —___— 


PICKING UP A LIVING. 


You have doubtless heard of people picking upa living 
in the streets of London. Of this c there is a curious 
species of whom we know but little. Where they come 
from and where they fo and with what varying success 
they find that for which all men seek, is a mystery. 
They come out in the ce of the morning, and 
operate to best advantage while the great metropolitan 
world is asleep. For their occupation is to find what has 
been lost or thrown away. 

You have heard of the finders at the sea-shore—those 
who patiently at the season's close, spade in hand, over- 
turn the pitta: looking for valuables and money lost by 
the summer's crowd—of how those sands yield up to the 
searchers hard cash, diamond rings, charms, chains, and 
other varieties of jewellery, of sufficient value and in 
su abundance as to pay for the trouble taken to find 

em. 

It is not strange, therefore, that in a t city where 
a million of more or less careless people come and go 
daily, and, perhaps, half as many nightly, there should 
be left in the streets gold and silver and precious stones, 
and that a certain class of people should make an honest 
living ing round and picking them up. 

The difference is that the sea sands furnish but a 
temporary field, whereas the streets of a great city like 


“TI go armed, you 


London offer diurnal and perennial treasure. The finder 
tint of dawn. With a 
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He Sacei! over recy bis at va Lai Riga rapa 
acoumulation of débris of yesterday's busy life. eyes, 
as a ferret’s. 


gold, and not unfrequently a pocket-book, or diamond 


p glistening in the mud, or golden watch-charm, 
or a pair of eye-g! or a ho oe. 
The latter he never and if it be well-worn so 


much the better—it brings him luck. He moves rapidly, 
for he is not alone in this business, and the more ground 
he can cover before the rest of the City is on its feet 
the better for him. Nor does he cease even then, but 

on and on, with eyes modestly cast down, oblivious 
to the busy world round him. 

His trained eyes discover at once that which 10,000 
pairs of other eyes have passed unheeded. 
of London is not always poor—he is not always honest 
—but he picks up a living just the same. 


——_—_———-$-__—_ 
A CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. 


Opuntias, or prickly pears, may become exceedingly 
useful to Londoners if their pores as a calkative “ct 
eee rr Mine it seems, is increasing 
rapi amon is le—be as ¢ as some 
travel recliin kek is 

It appears that the Mexicans, who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the properties of the fruit, use it in the 
form of & poultice for the relief of this painful affliction. 
The leaf is partially baked or toasted, one of the outer 
skins is then removed, and the interior pulp minced 
small with a knife. This is heated to the highest point 
the patient can bear, and applied to the part affected. 

Excellent results follow—in Mexico; and it may be 
that they would be the same in England, where the 
plant is cultivated to a certain extent. In some places 
abroad opuntias grow so thickly as to become a positive 


nuisance, 
ee 
THE CAPTAIN’S RETORT. 


Cartarxn Meuovy, of the P. and O. 8. N. Company, was 
a Shosoueily mood fellow, beloved alike by his officers 
and crew. His passengers both liked and respected him. 
He had always a kind word for everybody, but he never 
forgot to give a “ Roland” for an “Oliver” when called 
upon to do so. 

During one voyage there was a lady passenger on board 
who was very fond of making nasty remarks, apparently 
to herself, but just loud eno to be heard by everyone 
present. One day at dinner Captain Mehun was carving 
& very nice saddle of mutton, and, sailor-like, he certainly 
carved with rather a heavy hand. When a plate was 
handed to this lady, Lady M——, she said to herself 
(but in s tone loud enough for everybody to hear): 

“ A cart-load ; how I detest a cart-load.” 

i hia looked at Captain Mehun, who had heard 
Lady M——’s remark as well as the rest of the company. 
He tovk no notice, however, but continued a sailor’s yarn 
he had been relating as if he had heard nothing. r 
a short time, seeing that Lady M—— had nearly emptied 
her plate, Captain Mehun said, in a very persuasive 
tone: 

“ This is really a delicious saddle.” Then, addressing 
Lady M——,, continued, “I have a very prime cut here; 
pray allow me to give your ladyship a small piece more.” 

“Thank you, Captain Mehun,” roplied Lady M——. 
“ As you say, it is very nice. I think you may give me 
the smallest piece more.” 

“Steward,” said Captain Mehun, instantly, “be so 
kind as to back Lady M——’s cart up again, if you 
please.” . ° 

This remark simply set the compan 
laughter, much to the Jissrmntoct of Lady 
Captain Mehun had his revenge. 


—_—_—-f—____ 


a Waar are the men of ’54?” shrieks an excited orator. 
“Oh, go to Halifax with the men of ’64. Give us the 
women of 23.” 


into fits of 
—. Verily 


** Supposititiovs ” was the word ion which ‘it ” was repeated 
close together. Pencil cases have been forwarded to the 
following twenty-five persons :— 

Miss Connor, 80. Drury Lane; O. Batstone, West View, Geng Road, 
Isghem, Surrey; B. Marshall, 84, Megdalon Ruad, Oxford; F. Ward 
39, say pet abes , Olspham Junction; Wm. Whitehead, 43, Hollow- 
wate, therham; Mrs. Brown, Bath Bulldloge, Rye, Sussex; T. 
Gardener, Phosatz Stores, Sonthmoltoa ; B. J. Waterman, 40, Baglan 
Road, opston, 3 . man, . ammersm Boad, 
West Kensington; BR. G. beadtey, arch Street, Holbeach; W. R. 


Chisham, Miiverton, Somerset Faweus, Bardon Mill, North- 
umberland; Obarles Martin, 445, West Ferry Millwall; Anne 
Oal . Widnes; B. Newton, N 


. Street, 3; Joe Hallowell, 

168, Moorbottom Thorntoa Hadderefield ; Miss Lawreace, 
Street, Sutton Coldfield; Wm. Warwick, 3, 

Dewar Place, Bdinburgh; D. Jarman, 106, Kirkmanshulme Jane, tong 
MeOneary, 29 Belfast ; 


3; Jobn , Twi 
ro) pham, Butchery street, Linooin ; P: Taylor, 4, Brougham Street, 
Greenock; Miss Robinson, 31, Olive A.M. tf 
i Boad, Penarth; Pearos, 74, 


The finder pet 


‘| open to the extent of 


- | while 


THE METHODS OF MIND- 
READERS. 


Tus mind-reader succeeds by virtue of two con- 
ditions :— 

1. He always has the use of vision when vision is neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of his object, even when 
he 1s supposed to be blindfolded. 2. He always requires 
his coramitteemen to part with whatever they have in 
mind, either by tracing or writing it, or by communicating 
it to others. 

Of modern mind-readers, the late Washington Irving 
Bishop was best known in this country. Mr. Bishop was 
at the same time an expert muscle-reader, and a clever 
trickster. 

His most famous feat, and the one from which he 
gained the test notoriety, was that of driving a team 
of ayphe pe he was ostensibl. Lense apeaeet bey break- 
neck speed, by a circuitous route through crowded streets, 
and finding at a distant point anieb ack a name in 
a book, or anything else previously selected by a 
committee. 

For the amusement of my friends I have several times 
‘ormed this seemingly impossible feat, and in no 
instance have my been detected. Its successful 
accomplishment depends —s two things—the fact that 
the one who is apparently blindfolded can see distinctly 
all the time, and the fact that the members of his com- 
mittee are betrayed into becoming his unwitting 
accomplices. 

The trick is performed in this manner: the mind-reader 
selects a number of three, for instance—to act 
oy hie committee, or they may be selected for him by 
others. . 

One member of the committee remains with the 
mind-reader ; the other members, preferably in an open 
carriage, drive to a distant hotel, where they select a 
name in the register. They have been instructed to 
note also the day of the month on which the name was 
entered. 

They then return, driving by a circuitous route, but 
observing carefully every street passed, and every corner 
turned. On their return to the room where the first 
member of the committee had carefully detained the 
mind-reader, ot ages to blindfold the latter, or 

‘0 


rather, he blindfolds himself, while permitting the 
committee to think that they take a leading part in tho 
operation. 

He first produces a heavy hood, or bag, which he offers 
for the inspection of the committee. ey scrutinise it, 


outside and in, pull it over their own heads, find them- 
selves in utter darkness, and then return the hood, with 
no discoveries made. The mind-reader next places two 
balls of cotton, or folded kid gloves, against his eyes, and 
over these a folded handkerchief is bound about his 
head. He pulls tho hood, the mouth of which comes tv 
his shoulders, over all, and announces that he is ready 
for his task. 

At this stage a mind-reader goes through # process 
that he calls “testing the committee.” 

He informs them, in the first place, that a very 
necessary condition of mind-reading is that all three 
members of the committee shall have exact know- 
ledge of the route, the date, and the name. He gives 
plausible reasons why the communications should not be 
made by word of mouth, and instructs the two members 
of the committee who possess the knowledge to impart 
it to their fellow-committeeman by making silent 
Lis legible tracings with the finger against a blank 
wall. 


They obey; a committee always obeys a mind-readcr. 

By means of this pantomime, the mind-reader gains, 
through his pervious hood, all the rites he wishes, 
and the rest is easy. After some little by-play, he rushes 
with his committee to the carriage, takes the reins, 
drives at a furious rate over the selected route, enters 
the distant hotel, opens the register, finds the name. 
writes it ona slip of paper, and is greeted with ready 
applause. 
/ The peculiar method of blindfolding must now be 
described. The handkerchief that is bound about the 
head exerts its greatest pressure upon the brows. By 
calling into action the muscles of the forehead, the 
handkerchief and the gloves are elevated, and vision is 
permitted beneath the lower margin. The hood is of 
peculiar construction, and is calculated to deceive tho 
very elect. 

It is made of four thicknesses of black cloth, of which 
the second and third have apertures, opposite the eyes. 
The outermost layer is always of some thin material. 
The innermost, which may of heavy cheviot, has 
about the crown a circular seam, which, as might be 
expected, comes in front of the eyes, when the hood is 
on the head. 

At one place the seam is so constructed that by proper 
manipulation, known only to the mind-reader, it will 
lf an inch. Through this 
aperture vision is easy, for nothing remains between tho 
eyes and the light but the thin outermost layer already 
mentioned. 

When the hood is removed the temporary aperture 
is closed, and it cannot be detected even by the 
closest scrutiny and the deftest manipulation. The 
mind-reader’s feat of opening a combination lock is 
accomplished in a similar manner. The committee, 
ing tosted in the committee-roem, reveals the 
combination to the astute mind-reader by the usual 
pantomime. 


ER CATHOLIC TIMES says:—"“We are net very much in favour ef society papers as a rule, but ‘Pearson's Society News’ is so well conducted that it may be taken 
imto any family cirele” 


r 

with a second ball. 

of water he sinks, but rises to the surface when the 
outer ball is compressed, thus sending the air through a 
tube and inflating the hidden ball. 


for ladies’ dresses has been patented, 
An Improved whi¢h seems worthy of a fair trial. In 
Poeket ite normal condition the mouth of the 
_ pokey is plosed by cage oS — 
band running round the edge. Its two chi vantages 
are that it is im lo for the contents to fall out, and 
the tension of elastic is sufficient to prevent a hand 
ing inserted in it without attracting the attention of 
the owner. This cannot fail to commend itself to ladies 
who are afraid of pickpockete. 
Messrs. Jonn Harrison anv Sor, of 
Heel Seat Chesterfield, have patented a “Pro- 
Protector. tector” for the uppers of boots and 
shoes to prevent ir wearing out at 
the seat of the heel. They are made either in plain 
leather or wire-quilted, and can be fixed to exy boa. 
a pra whose boote are subjected to rough treatment 
ill find it distinctly economical to use these protectors. 
Something of this sort was certainly needed, as the heels 
of a boot are pared down so as to afford no protection to 


the uppers. 
I wavs received handy little 
The article from George Goodman, Birming- 
Instantaneous ham, which supplies a long-felt wan 
Binder. It is an elegant and effective instrument 
‘for connecting together manuscripts 
and documents without disfiguring the papers in md 
way. The binders are fitted with a spring tongue, whic 
is inserted down the centre fold of the documents which 
are to be connected together. The action is very simple, 
and I can safely recommend them for preserving loose 
papers of ail sorte. 
has just been invented by an ingenious 
A Talking Swiss watchmaker. It is fitted with a 
Clock . phonographic apparatus, which can be 
set to give verbal instructions at any 
required time. This would seem to be an extremely 
striking contrivance of prsoueslly unlimited uses. For 
arousing the tardy slumberer from his couch, it will be 
simply invaluable; all that has to be done is to set it 
overnight to say: “Time to get up” in increasingly 
vehement tones at intervals of half an hour, say from 
half. seven to nine, and if this does not have the 
desired effect, I shall be surprised. 
A wew bathing couch, invented by a 
Bathing Paris firm, is certainly the most in- 
Made Easy. genious contrivance ever constructed for 
enabling indolent mortals to take their 
pleasure more easily. @ couch is made of a sheet of 
canvas stretched on a light metal frame, and is kept 
afloat by large, hollow metal tubes, filled with air, which 
are fixed to the framework. In this the bather can 
recline at ease in calm weather, Hosog peacefully on 
the surface of the sea. The bed is fitted with a canopy 
to shield the eyes from the rays of the sun. What more 
morporns enjoyment could the dilettante bather possibly 
esire. 


Mr. J. Catt, 8, Roscommon Street, 
Portable Liverpool, has patented a handy port- 
Folding Seat. sble folding seat, which is a considerable 
improvement on the easily collapsible 
jones to which we are so accustomed. The seat back and 
legs are hinged to the seat, and fold inwards, the legs 
pessing each other on the under side. The hinges are 
anged so as to prevent them from shifting out of 
their proper position. When open, the front legs are 
fixed a by s wooden or iron stretcher which is 
fastened to the side of the legs. A footboard is also 
supplied, if required, which can be taken off or fixed 
permanently, and can be worked in conjunction with the 
other parts of the seat. 


Messrs. Ricororp axp Oo., 149, Fleet 
The Tallying Street, are selling a very convenient and 


r. well-made tallying registtr, price twelve 

shillings. The instrument can be held 

comfortably in the palm of the hand, and by pushing a 
spring down with the thumb any number from one to a 
ougand can be registered. ‘The number recorded is 
clearly shown through a slit in the face of the register. 
\After taking off any icular count, it can be set 


lat “0” again by turning two small screws at the back. 
For a man who has to ee reckoning of the number of 
‘bales of wool unloaded from a ship, or for any similar 
' it should prove a most trustworthy substitute 
for a deficient memory 


-write to the tt 


sin so ob Wobingen ich wl opal 

Speller number of boxes placed side by si ie 
each of which is an electric lamp. 

letten can be flashed out fr6m each box, and the 


sentences can be left illuminated for any length of time. 


for the prevention of coal dust explosions 
A Novel has been tried with success in some of 
Method the German mines. In place of the 
ordinary way sdopted—of is 
water over the coal, holes are drilled in the seams a 
frequent intervals, and water is compressed into them. 
It is found that a pressure of ten atmospheres will 
impregnate with moisture « block of coal, six yards by 
one and a half, in eight hours. 
is being manufactured by Messrs. William 
A New Kind Hill and Co., Virginia Street, Glasgow, 
of Shirt anda very useful article of attire it is. 
The two of the shirt which are so 
lisble to get dirty, the front and the cuffs, are easily de- 
tachable and can, if n , be renewed daily. This 
will effect a + saving in the washing bill, as it will no 
longer be an absolute dacoanty to Las on a whole clean 
shirt about four times a week. ly the soiled parts 
will have to be cha: The “Turiz” shirt is made in 
all the usual materials, and can be obtained of all hosiers, 
at prices ranging from 4s. to 7s. 6d. 


Messrs. FLowgk anp-Oo., York Street, 
A Damp Liverpool, have prepared a substance, 
Extractor. which they call “Seteriat,” for extract- 
ing bok moisture from — room or 
object. A quanti C) ration is sp’ over a 
filtering ‘ nil fe plect, pa w wicainer, The 
vessel 18 deen set down in the damp room and the door 
is closed. After a few hours it will be found that a very 
considerable amount of moisture has been absorbed, and 
the impurities that were in the damp atmosphere will be 
found sticking to the Per It is quite a harmless sub- 
stance, and is ve orough in its action. It can be 
bought in two-shilling tins. 


Ar length a substitute for the annual 
An Electric visit to the sea-side has been discovered. 
Light Bath. A bath in electric light is said to have 
exactly the same invigorating effects. 
The way in which the bath is taken is as follews:—A 
very diminutive room is built, just large enough to hold 
one person comfortably, and round the walls are fixed a 
number of 16-candle power lamps. The walls themselves 
are of polished nickel, so as to reflect light and heat, and 
ensure their even distribution through the room. The 
bather sits down upon a small seat pievting from one 
side, and a cover is plated round his neck, leaving his 
head free to move, but shielding it from the dazzling 
light. The temperature can be raised to any extent 
desired. The effect of the bath is most healthful and 
invigorating, and when the bather comes out he has the 
it ae appearance of a man who has spent a week in 
the open air under a blazing sun. If the bath can be 
had cheaply, what a saving for the fond parent in holiday 
expenses | 


If any reader of Pearson's WEEKLY wishes to communi- 
cate with an t regarding an idea for a patent, let him 
of this paper, marking the envelope 
Parent. The letter will be handed to a gentleman well 
known tn connection with patents, who will put himself in 
communication with tts sender. 

ee 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Mapame Marre Rozz gives to would-be singers 
the benefit of her own experience. The voice is regu- 
lated by the health of the possessor, and just as she 
takes care of, or neglects that, so will she make a success 
or failure. Sweets of all kinds should be avoided, also 
pastry, nuts, almonds, Vega and all rich sauces. Mil 
is good, especially when mixed with soda water or 


seltzer, but wines of any kind are injurious. Madame |! 


Roze never, if possible, eats within four hours of the 
time at which she is epapirest to sing, and she advises 
bart ae a to be sure and leave an interval of two hours 
at least. 


Marre E. Zaxrzewska, the popular American 
lady doctor and founder of the New Enpland Hospital, 
was born in Berlin in 1829. She was the eldest of six 
children. When she was only twelve, her father lost his 
osition in the army, and her mother, to éarn a scanty 
ivelihood, became a hospital nurse. The daughter soon 
became devoted to this kind of work, and at the age of 
twenty-two had risen to be chief nurse in her department. 
Her rapid success made her many enemies, and she was 
com - ed to leave Berlin and to seek a home in the New 
Wor 

Forty years ago, she landed penniless and friendless in 
New York, but by dint of steady perseverance and 
industry she was enabled to save enough to complete 
her medical education at the Cleveland College. She 
now has a very pay sein eae in New York, and is 
most self-denying in her efforts to lighten the sufferings 
of the poorer classes, : 


1k | Bation had been fair. He 


House, Notts, are 


Tas Kine or Siam has per! ae ee 
and picturesque body- in the world. It is entirely 
composed of young girls, who enter the service at the 
age of thirteen and continue in it for twelve years. The 
spectacle of the 

warlike 


King, surrounded by his four hundred 
who are 
striking and 


armed with spears, must be quite 

AROHDEACON Farzar is a great lover of poetry, 

and his sermons are always plentifully besprinkled with 

poetic quotations. At school he learnt such poems as 

“The Deserted Village,” “The Traveller,” and Heber's 

“Palestine.” When Tennyson’s poems came out they 

made such a deep impreasion upon his mind that, with- 

out having learned them, he could repeat with ease the 

greater part of the “ Minor Poems,” “In Memoriam,” 
and “The Princess.” 


JoszrH Axon, the first real representative of 
the agricultural population, has the honour of represent- 
ing the Prince of Wales in Parliament, as Sandringham 
is in Mr. Arch’s constituency. In his earlier days, when 
he worked in the fields, Mr. Arch was the champion 
hedger and ditcher in his native county. He has much 
altered in appearance since the severe illness from which 
he has now ly recovered. In his pale, wan face, and 
sunken eyes protected by blue spectacles, it is difficult to 
recognise the sturdy-looking agricultural labourer, who 
seven years ago, in his light grey overcoat and billycock 
hat, was led tothe Table in triumph by Mr. Chamberlain, 
and was afterwards personally conducted by him round 
the House. 


Mrs. EvizasetH Garrett ANDERSON, the well- 
known lady doctor, was the first woman to openly study 
medicine in this country. She hada hard fight before 
any facilities were afforded her by the British univer- 
sities and medical schools. She took her degree from 
Paris, and after she came back to England many years 
were spent in fruitless applications for admission to tho 
examinations of the College of Surgeons, the Society of 
Apothecaries, and other medical colleges. She applied 
in vain at most of the London hospitals, and it was onl 
‘i her indomitable perseverance that she was at len h 

lowed to practice. Mra. Anderson, though devoted to 
her profession, is a most domesticated woman, and is 
never so happy as'when with her family. She has two 
children, a son and a daughter. 


Miss Annis Wusow Parrerson, the Irish lady 
who has displayed such all-round brilliancy in a variety 
of studies, enjoys the distinction of ane 6 only woman 
Doctor of Music in this country, with the exception of 
the Princess of Wales. 

Before she was fifteen years old, she had a good know- 
ledge of Greek, Latin, and Celtic, but developing » 
decided inclination for music she abandoned these studies 
and entered the Royal Irish Academy. Here she studied 
under Sir Robert Stewart and Dr. Joze, and in 1887 she 
graduated as Bachelor of Music and Bachelor of Arts. 

In the following year she gained the scholarship and 
aa medal for organ-playing, and soon afterwards took 

er [Doctor's degree: She is, besides, an accomplished 
linguist, and holds a silver medal for Natural Science. 


In his early days, Dr. Joseph Parker, the minister 
of the City Temple, held the old Puritan notions inst 
theatre-going. One Sunday, however, after he de- 
livered a telling sermon in which he denounced theatres, 
actors, and everything connected with the stage, a 
message was sent him that a lady was in the vestry 
waiting to to him. 

She announced herself to be an actress, and begged 
permission to ask him whether he had ever extern! a 
theatre. He confessed that he had not, whereupon the 
actress invited him to attend one of the performances 
and judge from personal a: relies whether his condem- 

; id so, and on the following 
Sunday publicly apologised for what he had said. He 
now rec sae y popular actors among his most 


que. 


_ Lavy Henny Somerset, whose earnest self- 
denying efforts in the cause of temperance have won for 
her the golden opinions of all right-minded people, 
began her crusade some seven years ago. It was whilst 
working among her ony on the Eastnor Castle 
estate that she first fully i the awful effects of 
drink upon the moral and spiritual welfare of the large 
mining population around her home. 

Her initial efforts were confined to the opening of coffee 
houses, and the holding of cheerful entertainments gnd 
hearty mission services. At these she would speak a tow 
pee simple words, whenever occasion offered. Now. 

owever, she addresses large temperance meetings in all 
ee of the sama: : 

e@ is a very eloquent speaker: every word that she 
utters is full of tender pathetic fealing which cannot 
fail to conviction tothe minds of herhearers. Not 
only does she take a deep interest in temperance reform, 


but anything which is likely to advance the religiou 
and moral welfaré of the paola has her heartiest 0 
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WORKERS AND THEIR 


DR. ROBERT KOCH, 


_ Diecoverzr ov ros Onorgra Bact. 


At atime when Eastern Europe is suffering from ae 
attack of that dreadful scourge, the Asiatic cholera, an 
British seaport, officials and medical authorities are 
taking the most stringent precautions to prevent a 
serious outbreak in our own little island, the discoverer 
of that minute organism, which is capable of dealin 
such destruction to the human race, may wall 
occupy our attention for a while. 

It may perhaps be an open question whether it is an 
advantage to know the cause of misfortune without at the 
same time being able to discover a remedy ; and we may 
thus be dis to wish that the cholera germs had never 
been isolated, and their manner of life investigated, since 
no way has at present been found for Legs them from 
the system, if once they be firmly established. But be 
this as it may, Dr. Koch will always remain in the front 
rank of #dfen' , 

He is ne r built man, though only five feet six 
inches tt heig Hfis activity and riraclty are wonder- 
ful. With a most ‘decisive manner, he is quick to 
8 new, thought and slow to lose its impression. He has 
s high, thoughtful fore! and an earnest, serious 
expression of countenance, which stamps him at once as 
8 stadedt.and a worker. 


His eyes are small, but nemscliiog, though severe 
miceaperee work dtring many years pee him 
0 resort powerful magnifying glasses. He 
dmokeg ind drinks but slightly, and is most regular and 
spare him- 
and privacy of hi 
mountaineering, any 


Me guiaht yaar tothe it of 
h a “ea bia bo oh His fath 
e is rapid fi we jubilee. eather was 8 


regponsib & mining company in that neigh- 
ee? ae ae 
At the age of nineteen,-young Koch went to Dottingen 


to study, and for four years he was under the guidance 
of the famous Jacob Henlé. One of Henlé’s pet theories 
was that the lowest forms of plant life were in some way 

for an diseases, and there seems no 
reason to doubt that the influence of this idea upon 
Koch's future line of Bioughs was very great. 

After taking his degree, Koch was appointed assistant 
physician at the hospital at Hamburg. This did not seem 
to suit him, so he took a private ice in Langenhagen 
in Hanover. We next find him living the steady, 
monotonous life of a country doctor ata little village 
called Wollstein. Here he might be seen daily driving 
from house to house in his pony-trap, attending to the 
ailments of the poor and rich with equal care and 
sympathy. 

It was 4 strange employment for a young man of 
such extraordinary vitality, and hardly adapted for the 
successful accomplishment of practical scientific investiga- 
tions. For he was, as it were, completely out of touch 
with the world ; he-had no laboratory, no instrumenté, no 
chemicals, none ofthe appliances n for scientific 
research. But these drawbacks did not prevent him 
from making a series of ee 

Some years before this, there been a very virulent 
outbreak of splenic fever among animals, especially 
catiie, on the continent, and in 1850 Dr. Devaine, in the 
course of his investigations into the nature of the disease, 
discovered that the blood of the infected beasts was full 
of minute rod-like ereatures. Those he conjectured to 
be the cause of the deadly complaint, though he did not 
succeed in giving any satisfactory proof. 

This was the stage at which Dr. Koch took up the 
enquiry. In hie first experiments, he made up a nutri- 
tious animal infusion, into which he deposited one drop 
of the infected blood. The liquid was kept at a warm 
and even temperature in a closed vessel for two or three 
days, when upon examination he found that myriads of 
these noxious bacteria had been developed, and that the 
whole fluid was swarming with them. 

He then placed a drop of this mixture into another 
clear infusion, and this, again, in a few days became 

uite turbid and crowded with mi ic organisms. 

y a continuation of this process he obtained a succes- 
sion of infusions each as virulent as the first, and when 
a drop was injected into a healthy animal, all the charac- 
teristic symptoms of splenic fever developed themselves. 

Dr. Koch discovered that there were three distinct 
types of the bacillus anthracis, as he termed it: in the 
shape of slender rods, round spores, and long branching 
filaments. Of these he found the first two to be ex- 
tremely poisonous, while the third type was absolutely 
harmless. 


This was a wonderful revelation, which M. Pasteur 
subsequently developed with the most beneficial results. 
He found that if the animals were inoculated with a 
weaker infusion they became ad secure from the most 
virulent of bacillus, and this system of inoculation 
has saved France many millions of pounds. 

Pr. Koch's masterly written treatises on anthrax, the 


‘an old man, thoug 


preservation and photography of bacteria, and the 
micro-organism of wolinds brought him into greater pro- 
minence. He was the first to prove that these organisms 
iid exist in wounds, though Lister had presumed it 
before. . 

Many of the notable technical improvements in 
microscopes are due to him, and he was the first to use 
certain straining ts to distinguish more easily the 
bacteria from the tissues upon which they live. The oil 
immersion method, by which the light is concentrated 
upon the object to be examined in a microscope, was 
originally brought into prominence by him. 

In 1880, he relinquished his practice at 
Wollstein and removed to the University of n, where 
he was appointed assistant to Professor Finkelnburg. 

He soon found the life at Bonn more congenial to his 
tastes and inclinations, and in 1882 he announced the 
discovery and isolation of the bacillus of tubercle. This 
was indeed important in itself, but indirectly it has 

roved of even more value. The idea of inoculation was 

‘ounded to a great extent upon this discovery, and an 
infallible method for testing whether a disease is tuber- 
cular or not has thus been demonstrated to the world. 

In the next year, cholera made its appearance again in 
eastern Europe, after a lapse of ten years. Leaving its 
awful traces behind, it dually spread into Egypt; 
and Dr. Koch was specially commissioned by the Ger- 
man Government to go out to Egypt to investigate the 
nature and origin of the epidemic. 

Before, however, he had had time to furnish any defi- 
nite results from his researches, the disease faded away ; 
so he obtained permission from the Government to con- 
tinue his inquiries in India, in which country cholera is 
endemic. Here, after much trying and dangerous work, 
he was successful in isolating and demonstrating tho 
bacillus of cholera. ; 

On his arrival jn Germany again, he was appointed 
Professor of Hygiene and Bacteriology in the University 
of Berlin. Distinctions were showered upon him, and 
each and all vied to dohim honour. But success and 

pularity did not stop him from once more shutting 

imself in his laboratory, and for) four years he silently 
pursued his researches in the study at tubercles, the 
work upon which he had been engaged before his expedi- 
tion to India. 

Unfortunately so many false rumours were circulated 
in connection with his professed cure for consumption 
that he was compelled to publish his discoveries some- 
what prematurely. 

At the first news that a cure for consumption had 
been found the trains to Berlin were daily crowded with 
consumptive pone from all parts of the world and in 
every stage of the disease. Some were so ill that thoy 
succumbed on their way there and many more died on 
reaching Berlin, The demands for the lymph were so 
enormous that it was found impossible to supply it 
quickly enough. 

Dr. Koch was, of course, held responsible for much of 
this mortality, though, in fairness to him, it must be 
stated that he never claimed to effect a permanent cure 
in the advanced stages of the disease. Le fact, he does 
not even claim to the tubercle bacillus, but only to 
destroy the tissue in which it lies; if it can then bo 
expelled, with the bacilli in ite meshes, a complete cure 

ill be obtained. 

But there are many objections to the treatment. It 
may stir up hitherto dormant tuberculosar centres into 
reryed activity, and if the patient be very weak, the 
great increase of temperature which attends the injec- 
tion may prove fatal. Though the tuberculosar tissuc 
may be got rid of, there is no means of testing whether 
the bacteria have all been expelled, and after a number 
of opm the system becomes hardened, and the 
remedy has no effect. 

As an aid to diagnosis, however, the discovery is of the 
first importance, especially for phthisis. 

In his public laboratory in the Kloster Strasse, Berlin, 
about fifty young men are studying bacteriology. It is 
a large, square room, with rows of microscopes along the 
tables on both sides. There are freezing machines for 
the cutting of microscopic sections, and all the other 
chemical apparatus necessary. 

The bacilli are planted on sections of potatoes placed 
under glass covers, and their growth is carefully noted 
from day to day. Dr. Koch has a most valuable collection 
of microscopic slides containing specimens of tho various 
bacilli which he has isolated. The cholera germ is a little 
pink creature, very fragile, and only visible under a 700- 
power magnifying glass. 

Here, or in his private sanctum, Dr. Koch spends tho 

eater part of his time, labouring in the interests of 

umanity. 

Whethor we think that Dr. Koch’s wonderful list of 
discoveries have benefitted the world or not, and whether 
we believe in his proposed cure for consum tion or are of 
opinion that more lives have been lost than saved by 
undergoing his treatment, we can yet admire him as a 
scientist and discoverer, and what is more, a8 & man. 

Few great workers have displayed such noble modesty 
and candour ; modesty in keeping his own personality in 
the background, candour in exposing the possible flaws in 
his own discoveries. 

Incessant toil in a microbe-laden atmosphere, in which 
the greater of his life has been spent, has parched 
his skin and weakenod his bodily strength. The wo 
and trouble which he has endured have made him loo 
still in the prime of life, but the 


h 
natural vigour of his mind is not one whit abated. 


CARLYLE AND THE LION 
HUNTERS. 


Canxyie was almost driven frantio by the callers who 
came to gratify their curiosity at his expense. Many of 
them were Americans. No wonder that he characterised 
the whole nation as “thirty millions of fools.” 

In one of her letters, Mrs. Carlyle gives an interesting 
“et of se American visitor a the nequlaz eceaee 
“Ob! such a precious imen ) 68 
have never seen cite.’ Gow in from a drive one 
afternoon I was informed by Helen, with a certain 
agitation, that there was a strange gentleman in the 


hi ‘ 

ut Ble said he had come a long way, and would wait for 
the master coming home from dinner; and I have been,’ 
said she, ‘in a perfect fidget all this while, for I 
remembered after he was in that you had left your watch 
on the table.’ 

“I proceeded to the library to inspect this unautho- 
rised settler with my own eyes. A tall, lean, red- 
herring-looking man rose from pa writing-table, at 
which he was sitting writing, with lyle’s manuscripts 
and private letters lying all about; and running his eyes 
over me from head to foot, said :-— 

“Oh, you are Mrs. Carlyle, are you P’ 

“ An inclination of the head, intended to be hauteur 
itself, was all the answer he he : 

“Do you keep your health pretty well, Mrs. Carlyle?’ 
said the wretch, aoe daunted, that being always your 
reguiar Yankee’s second word. 

“ Another inclination of the head, even alighter than 
the first. : 

“‘T have come a way out of my road,’ said he, ‘to 
congratulate Mr. nelle on his increasing reputation ; 
and as I did not wish to have my walk for nothing, I am 
writing till he comes in. But in case he should not come 
in time for me, I am just writing him a letter here, at his 
own table, as you see, Mrs. Carlyle.’ 

“ Having seated himself without invitation of mine, I 
turned on my heel and quitted the room, determined not 
to sit down in it while the Yankee stayed. But about 
half an hour after came Darwin and Mr. Sedgwood ; and 
as there was no fire in the room below, they had to be 
shown up to the library, where, on my return, I found tho 
Yankee still seated in Carlyle’s chair, very actively doing, 
as it were, the honours of the house to them; and there 
he sat upwards of an hour, not one of us addressing » 
word to fis, but he not the less thrusting his word into 
all that we said. Finding that I would make nego 
no answer to his remarks, he poured in upon me a broad- 
side of positive questions. 

“Does Mr. Carlyle enjoy good health, Mrs. Carlyle ?’ 

“es No.’ 

“Oh! he doesn't. What does he complain of, Mrs. 
Carlyle?” 

“Of everything.’ 

“¢Perhaps he studies too hard—does he study too 
hard, Mrs. Carlyle P’ 

“Who knows!’ 

“« How many hours day does he study, Mrs. Carlyle?’ 

“My husband does not work by the clock.’ 

“ And 80 on. 

“ At last the gentleman, having informed himself as to 
all possible and probable omnibuses, reluctantly took his 
leave, without an opportunity of baiting the bear, who 
would certainly have left the marks of the teeth on him.” 

Not all Carlyle’s visitors, however, were Americans. 
George Gilfillan, the once famous preacher, lecturer, and 
critic of the spasmodic school, once called upon the sage 
at Chelsea. rlyle himself opened the door. Hoe was 
in even grimmer humour than usual. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“Iam George Gilfillan,” was the reply, “and I have 
been giving lectures on your books throughout the 
country.” 

“You have, have you? Confound your impudence.” 
And the door was shut in his face. 
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Mend “Tales ont of Sehool, by a Retired Usher,” in this week's SOCIETY NEWS. 


Doogmen; or Newosstss fond of 
d end ths tomeels' Clumber Titan Nowa acs 
y up with every luxury. Close by is a cemetery, 
where the bodies of her departed canine pete are interred. 
me en ie a tombstone, upon which some 
suitable epitaph is written. ‘ 
; ieinben ba ilewend pt deal alias c) 
for the prevention of coal dust explosions | and picturesque body- in the world. It is entirely 
A Novel has been tried with success in some of | composed of young girls, who enter the service at the 
Method the German mines. In place of the | age of thirteen and continue in it for twelve years. The 
ordinary way adopted—of sprin spectacle of the King, surrounded by his four hundred 
water over the coal, holes are drilled in the seams at | warlike who are armed with spears, must be quite 
uent intervals, and water is compressed into them. | striking and unique. 
It is found that » pressure of ten atmospheres will 7 “ ; , 
impregnate with moisture a block of coal, six yards by _ ARonpEscon Farrar is a great lover of poetry, 
one and a half, in eight hours. and his sermons are always plentifully besprinkled with 
’ ‘ on poetic quotations. At school he learnt such poems as 
is being manufactured by Messrs. William | « The Deserted Village,” “The Traveller,” and Heber's 
A New Kind Hill and Oo., Virginia Street, Glasgow, | « Palestine.” When Tennyson’s poems came out they 
of Shirt anda very useful article of attire it is. | made such a deep impression upon his mind that, with- 
The two parts of the shirt which are 80 | out having learned them, he could repelt with ease the 
liable to get dirty, the front and the cuffs, are easily de-| greater part of the “ Minor Poems,” “In Memoriam,” 
tachable and can, if n , be renewed daily. This | and “The Princess.” 


will effect a great saving in the washing bill, as it will no 
tiga be an S taaletie teseos! to Pa on 8 whole clean JoszrH Anon, the first real representative of 


letter can be flashed out fr6m each box, and the 
sentences can be left illuminated for any length of time. 


with a second ball. When the diver is placed in a basin 

of water he sinks, but rises to the surface when the 

outer ball is compressed, thus sending the air through 
tube and inflating the hidden ball. 

for ladies’ dresses has been patented, 

An Improved whi¢h seems worthy of a fair trial. In 

Poeket ite normal condition the mouth of the 

: pocket is closed by means of an elastic 


mand running round the edge. Its two chief advantages | shirt about four times ® week. ly the soiled parts | the agricultural population, has the honour of represent- 
ayia it is im ible for the contents to fall o en will have to be c The “ Turia’ shirt is mado in | ing the Prince of Wales in ‘Parliament, as Sandringham 
the tension of the elastic is sufficient to prevent a hand | all the usual materials, and can be obtained of all hosiers, | is in Mr. Arch’s constituency. In his earlier days, when 


he worked in the fields, Mr. Arch was the champion 
hedger and ditcher in his native county. He has much 
altered in appearance since the severe illness from which 
he has now esate recovered. In his pale, wan face, and 
sunken eyes protected Py Pe spectacles, it is difficult to 
recognise the stardy-looking agricultural labourer, who 
seven years ago, in his light grey overcoat and billycock 
hat, was led tothe Tablo in triumph by Mr. Chamberlain, 
and was afterwards personally conducted by him round 
the House. 


Mrs. EvizaseTH GarRetr ANDERSON, the well- 
known lady doctor, was the first woman to openly study 
medicine in this country. She hada hard fight before 
any facilities were afforded her by the British univer- 
sities and medical schools. She took her degree from 
Paris, and after she came back to England many years 
were spent in fruitless applications for admission to the 
examinations of the College of Surgeons, the Society of 
Apothecaries, and other medical colleges. She applied 
in vain at most of the London hospitals, and it was only 
by her indomitable perseverance that she was at length 

lowed to practice. Mrs. Anderson, though devoted to 
her profession, is a most domesticated woman, and is 
never so happy as when with her family. She has two 
children, a son and a daughter. 


Miss Annis Wirson Parrerson, the Irish lady 
who has displayed such all-round brilliancy in a variety 
of studies, enjoys the distinction of being the only woman 
Doctor of Music in this country, with the exception of 
the Princess of Wales. 

Before she was fifteen years old, she had a good know- 
ledge of Greek, Latin, and Celtic, but developing 1 
decided inclination for music she abandoned these studivs 
and entered the Royal Irish Academy. Hereshe studied 
under Sir Robert Stewart and Dr. Joze, and in 1887 she 

uated as Bachelor of Music and Bachelor of Arts. 

In the following year she gained the echolarship and 
Re medal for organ-playing, and soon afterwards took 

er [Doctor's ieee She is, besides, an accomplished 
linguist, and holds a silver medal for Natural Science. 


In his early days, Dr. Joseph Parker, the minister 
of the City Temple, held the old Puritan notions inst 
theatre-going. One Sunday, however, after he had de- 
livered a telling sermon in which he denounced theatres, 
actors, and everything connected with the stage, a 
message was sent him that a lady was in the vestry 
waiting to speak to him. 

She announced herself to be an actress, and begged 
permission to ask him whether he had ever en a 
theatre. He confessed that he had not, whereupon the 
actress invited him to attend one of the performances 
and judge from personal experience whether his condem- 
nation had been fair. He did so, and on the following 
Sunday aencged apologised for what he had said. He 
now reckons many popular actors among his most 
intimate friends. . 


bejng inserted in it without attracting the attention of 
the owner. This cannot fail to commend itself to ladies 
who are afraid of pickpockets. 
Messrs. Joux Harrison anv Sor, of 
Heel Seat Chesterfield, have patented a “ Pro- 
Protector. tector” for the uppers of boots and 
shoes to prevent their wearing out at 
the seat of the heel. oot are made either in pis 
leather or wire-quilted, and can be fixed to any boot. 
— whose boote are subjected to rough treatment 
ill find it distinctly economical to use these protectors. 
Something of this sort was certainly needed, as the heels 
of a boot are pared down so as to afford no protection to 


the uppers. 
I wave received a handy little 
The article from George Goodman, Birming- 
Instantaneous ham, which supplies a long-felt want. 
Binder. It is an elegant and effective instrument 
* for connecting together manuscripts 
and documents without disfiguring the papers in an 
. The binders are fitted with a spring tongue, whic: 
ty faceted down the centre fold of the documents which 
are to be connected together. The action is very simple, 
and I can safely recommend them for preserving loose 
papers of all sorta. 
has just been invented by an ingenious 
A Talking Swiss watchmaker. It is fitted with a 
Clock . phonographic apparatus, which can be 
set to give verbal instructions at any 
uired time. This would seem to be an extremely 
striking contrivance of practically unlimited uses. For 
arousing the tardy slumberer from his couch, it will be 
simply invaluable; all that has to be done is to set it 
overnight to say: “Time to get up” in increasingly 
vehement tones at intervals of half an hour, say from 
half-past seven to nine, and if this does not have the 
desired effect, I shall be surprised. 
A wew bathing couch, invented by a 
Bathing Paris firm, is certainly the most in- 
Made Easy. genious contrivance ever constructed for 
enabling indolent mortals to take their 
pleasure more easily. @ couch is made of a sheet of 
canvas stretched on a light metal frame, and is kept 
afloat by large, hollow metal tubes, filled with air, which 
are fixed to the pic jaenence ee the bather can 
recline at ease in calm weather, floa' peacefully on 
the surface of the sea. The bed is fitted Pate acony 
to shield the eyes from the rays of the sun. What more 
— enjoyment could the dilettante bather possibly 
esire. 


at prices ranging from 4s. to 7s. 6d. 


Messrs. FLowerk anp-Oo., York Street, 
A Damp Liverpool, have prepared a substance, 
Extractor. which they call “Seteriat,” for extract- 
ing the moisture from any room or 
object. A quantity of the preparation is spread over a 
filtering papec, which is laced on a strainer. The 
vessel 18 foe set down in the heer room and the door 
is closed. After a few hours it will be found that a very 
considerable amount of moisture has been absorbed, and 
the impurities that were in the damp atmosphere will be 
found sticking to ee It is quite a harmless sub- 
stance, and is ve orough in its action. It can be 
bought in tw: ing tins. 
Ar length a substitute for the annual 
An Electrie visit to the sea-side has been discovered. 
Light Bath. A bath in electric light is said to have 
exactly the same invigorating effects. 
The way in which the bath is taken is as follews:—A 
very diminutive room is built, just large enough to hold 
one person comfortably, and round the walls are fixed a 
number of 16-candle power lamps. The walls themselves 
are of polished nickel, so as to reflect light and heat, and 
ensure their even distribution through the room. The 
bather sita down upon a small seat reojeckin from one 
side, and a cover is plated round his neck, leaving his 
head free to move, but shielding it from the dazzling 
light. The temperature can be raised to any extent 
desired. The effect of the bath is most healthful and 
invigorating, and when the bather comes out he has the 
eaten appearance of a man who has spent a week in 
the open air under a blazing sun. If the bath can be 
had cheaply, what a saving for the fond parent in holiday 
expenses | 


If any reader of Pearson’s WEERELY wishes to communi- 
cate with an regarding an idea for a patent, let him 
-torite to the itor of this paper, marking the envelope 
Parent. The letter will be handed to a gentleman well 
known tn connection with patents, who will put himself in 
communication with tts sender. 


ee Se 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Mapame Mazi Rozz gives to would-be singers 
the benefit of her own experience. The voice is regu- 
lated by the health of the possessor, and just as she 
takes care of, or neglects that, so will she make a success 
or failure. Sweets of all kinds should be avoided, also 
pastry, nuts, almonds, ickles, and all rich sauces. Milk 
is good, especially when mixed with soda water or 
seltzer, but wines of any kind are injurious. Madame 
Roze never, if possible, eats within four hours of the 
time at which she is oy to sing, and she advises 
all singers to be eure and leave an interval of two hours 
at least. 


Magi E. Zaxnzewska, the poeulae American 
lady doctor and founder of the New England Hospital, 
was born in Berlin in 1829. She was the eldest of six 
children. When she was only twelve, her father lost his 

osition in the army, and her mother, to éarn a scanty 
livelihood, became a hospital purse. The daughter soon 
became devoted to this kind of work, and at the age of 
twenty-two had risen to be chief nurse in her department. 
Her rapid success made her many enemies, and she was 
earn ; ed to leave Berlin and to seek a home in the New 

orld. 

Forty years ago, she landed penniless and friendless in 
New York, but by dint of steady perseverance and 
industry she was enabled to save enough to complete 
her medical education at the Oleveland College. She 
now has a very ee Ee in New York, and is 
most self-denying in her efforte to lighten the sufferings 
of the poorer classes. 


Me. J. Catim, 8, Roscommon 8Street, 
Portable probe dts has patented a handy port- 
Folding Seat. sble folding seat, which is a considerable 
improvement on the easily collapsible 
jones to which we are so accustomed. The seat back and 
legs are hinged to the seat, and fold inwards, the legs 
= each other on the under side. The hinges are 
langed so as to prevent them from shifting out of 
their proper position. When open, the front legs are 
fixed apart by a wooden or iron stretcher which is 
fastened to the side of the legs. A footboard is also 
supplied, if required, which can be taken off or fixed 
permanently, and can be worked in conjunction with the 
other parts of the seat. 


Messrs. Ricororp aNp Oo., 149, Fleet 

The Tallying Street, are selling a very convenient and 
Register. well-made tallying registor, price twelve 

‘ llings. The instrument can be held 
comfortably in the palm of the hand, and by pushing a 
spring down with the thumb any number from one to a 
jousand can be registered. ‘The number recorded is 


Lapy Henry Somerset, whose earnest self- 
denying efforts in the cause of temperance have won for 
her the golden opinions of all right-minded people, 
began her crusade some seven years ago. It was whilst 
working among her tenan on the Eastnor Castle 
estate that she first fully ised the awful effects of 
drink upon the moral and spiritual welfare of the large 
mining population around her home. 

Her initial efforta were confined to the opening of coffee 
houses, and the holding of cheerful entertainments gnd 
hearty mission services. At these she would speak a a 

lain simple words, whenever occasion offered. Now, 
owever, she addresses large temperance meetings in all 
parts of the country. 

She is a very eloquent speaker: every word that she 
utters is full of tender pathetic feeling which cannot 
fail to carry conviction tothe minds of herhesrers. Not 
only does she take a deep interest in temperance reform, 
but anything which is likely to advance the religious 
and moral welfare of the people has her heartiest sup- 


WORKERS AND THEIR 


DR. ROBERT KOCH, 


. Discovanae ov ras Onorsra Baortvs. 


rd 


Ar atime when Eastern Europe is suffering from a 8) 
attack of that dreadful sco the Asiatic cholera, an 
British seaport, officials and medical authorities are 
taking the most py meg rope to prevent s 
serious outbreak in our own je island, the discoverer 
of that minute organism, which is capable of dealin 
such destruction to the human race, may wall 
occupy our attention for a while. 

It may perhaps be an open question whether it is an 
advantage to know the cause of misfortune without at the 
same time being able to discover a remedy ; and we may 
thus be Siapoeell to wish that the cholera germs had never 
been isolated, and their manner of life investigated, since 
no way has at present been found for ae them from 
the system, if once they be firmly established. But be 
this as it Ha Koch will always remain in the front 
ratk of #ilen y ina ; 

He is ilt man, though only five feet six 
inches i His activity and vivacity are wonder- 
ful. With a most decisive manner, he is quick to 
8 new thought and slow to lose its impression. He has 
a’ high, Lap hee fore and an earnest, serious 

ion of countenance, which stamps him at once as 
a student and a worker. ‘i 

His eres. are small, but searchio 
microscopic work dtring many years 
to resort to very powerful magnifying g 
dmokég ind drinks but slightly, and is most regular and 
precise in all his habits.‘ é ; 

He is inarried, and what little time he can spare him- 
self from his laboratory: work he spends in the enjoyment 
and Preineoind, & family circle. His sale recreation is 


i lasses. He 


mountatheering, ar aliy puts aside a week or two 
in each year to the pursuit of this invigorating exercise. 

Prof Koch was born at Clanathal in 1843, so that 
he is ele rigaring his jubilee. His father was 
responsib! cial in & mining company in that neigh- 
bourhood. i 

At the ago of nineteen,-young ‘Koch went to Dottingen 
to study, and for four years he was under the guidance 
of the us Jacob Henl’. One of Henlé’s pet theories 
was that the lowest forms of plant life were in some way 
responsible for human diseases, and there seems no 
reason to doubt that the influence of this idea upon 
Koch's future line of fhongeh was very great. 

After taking his degree, Koch was appointed assistant 
physician at the hospital at Hamburg. is did not seem 
to'‘suit him, so he took a private pene in Langenhagen 
in Hanover. We next. find him living the steady, 
monotonous life of a country doctor ata little village 
called Wollstein. Here he might be seen daily driving 
from house to house in his pony-trap, attending to the 
ailments of the poor and rich with equal care and 
sympathy. 

It was 4 strange employment for young man of 
such extraordi vitality, and hardly adapted for the 
successful accomplishment of practical scientific investiga- 
tions. For he was, as it were, completely out of touch 
with the world ; he‘had no laboratory, no instrumenté, no 
chemicals, none of the appliances necessary for scientific 
research. But these drawbacks did not prevent him 
from making a sertes of ace lug Sinner, 

Some years before this, there been a very virulent 
outbreak of splenio fever among animals, especially 
catz‘e, on the continent, and in 1850 Dr. Devaine, in the 
course of his investigations into the nature of the disease, 
discovered that the blood of the infected beasts was full 
of minute rod-like ereatures. These he conjectured to 
be the cause of the deadly complaint, though he did not 
succeed in giving any satisfactory proof. 

This was the stage at. which Dr. Koch took up the 
enquiry. In his first experimente, he made up a nutri- 
tious animal infusion, into which he deposited one drop 
of the infected blood. The liquid was kept at a warm 
and even temperature in a closed vessel for two or three 
days, when upon examination he found that myriads of 
these noxious bacteria had been developed, and that the 
whole fluid was swarming with them. 

He then placed a drop of this mixture into another 
clear infusion, and this, again, in a few days became 

uite turbid and crowded with mic ic organisms. 

y @ continuation of this process he obtained a succes- 
sion of infusions each as virulent as the first, and when 
a drop was injected into a healthy animal, all the charac- 
teristic symptoms of splenic fever developed themselves. 

Dr. Koch discovered that there were three distinct 

es of the bacillus anthracis, as he termed it: in the 
shape of slender rods, round spores, and long branching 
filaments. Of these he found the first two to be ex- 
tremely poisonous, while the third type was absolutely 
harmless 


This was a wonderful revelation, which M. Pasteur 
subsequently developed with the most beneficial results. 
He found that if the animals were inoculated with a 
weaker infusion they became + Stig secure from the most 
virulent of bacillus, and this system of inoculation 
has saved France. many millions of pounds. 

Pr. Koch's masterly written treatises on anthrax, the 
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Preservation and photography of bacteria, and the 
micro-organism of wolinds brought him into greater pro- 
minence. He was the first to prove that these organisms 
tid exist in wounds, though Lister had presumed it 
before. ; 

Many of the notable technical improvements in 
microscopes are due to nin he og the first to use 
certain straining agents to distinguish more easily the 
bacteria from the tissues upon which they live. The oil 
immersion method, by which the light is concentrated 
upon the object to be examined in a microscope, was 
originally brought into prominence by him. : 

In 1880, he finally relinquished his practice at 
Wollstein and removed to the University of Bann, where 
he was appointed assistant to Professor Finkelnburg. 

He soon found the life at Bonn more congenial to his 
tastes and inclinations, and in 1882 he announced the 
discovery and isolation of the bacillus of tubercle. This 
was indeed important in itself, but indirectly it has 

roved of even more value. The idea of inoculation was 
ounded toa great extent upon this discovery, and an 
infallible method for testing whether a disease is tuber- 
cular or not has thus been demonstrated to the world. 

In the next year, cholera made its appearance again in 
eastern Europe, after a lapse of ten years. Leaving its 
awful traces behind, it dually spread into Egypt; 
and Dr. Koch was specially commissioned by the Ger- 
man Government to go out to Egypt to investigate the 
nature and origin of the epidemic. 

Before, however, he had had time to furnish any defi- 
nite results from his researches, the disease faded away ; 
so he obtained ission from the Government to con- 
tinue his inquiries in India, in which country cholera is 
endemic. Here, after much trying and dangerous work, 
he was successful in isolating,and demonstrating tho 
bacillus of cholera. . 

On his arrival jn Germany again, he was appointed 
Professor of Hygiene and Bacteriology in the University 
of Berlin. Distinctions were showered upon him, and 
each and all vied to do him honour. But success and 

pularity did not stop him from once more shutting 

i f in his laboratory, and for, four years he silently 
pursued his researches in the study of tubercles, the 
work upon which he had been engaged before his expedi- 
tion to India, 

Unfortunately so many false rumours were circulated 
in connection with his professed cure for consumption 
that he was compelled to publish his discoveries some- 
what prematurely. 

At the first news that a cure for consumption had 
been found the trains to Berlin were daily crowded with 
consumptive patients from all parts of the world and in 
every stage of the disease. Some were so ill that thoy 
succumbed on their way there and peer more died on 
reaching Berlin, The demands for the lymph were so 
enormous that it was found impossible to supply it 
quickly enough. 

Dr. hah was, of course, held responsible for much of 
this mortality, though, in fairness to him, it must be 
stated that he never claimed to pffect a permanent cure 
in the advanced stages of the disease. In fact, he does 
not even claim to the tubercle bacillus, but only to 
destroy the tissue in which it lies; if it can then bo 
expelled, with the bacilli in ite meshes, a complete cure 

ill be obtained. 

But there are many objections to the treatment. It 
may stir up hitherto dormant tuberculosar centres into 
rerigged activity, and if the patient be very weak, the 
great increase of temperature which attends the injec- 
tion may prove fatal. Though the tuberculosar tissue 
may be got rid of, there is no means of testing whether 
the bacteria have all been expelled, and after a number 
of injections the system becomes hardened, and the 
remedy has no effect. 

As an aid to diagnosis, however, the discovery is of the 
first importance, especially for phthisis. 

In his public laboratory in the Kloster Strasse, Berlin, 
about fifty young men are studying bacteriology. It is 
a large, square room, with rows of microscopes along the 
tables on both sides. There are freezing machines for 
the cutting of microscopic sections, and all the other 
chemical apparatus necessary. 

The becill are planted on sections of potatoes placed 
under glass covers, and their growth is carefully noted 
from day to day. Dr. Koch has a most valuable collection 
of microscopic slides containing specimens of tho various 
bacilli which he has isolated. The cholera germ is a little 
pink creature, very fragile, and only visible under a 700- 
power magnifying glass. 

Here, or in his private sanctum, Dr. Koch spends tho 
aieaes part of his time, labouring in the intorests of 

umanity. 

Whethor we think that Dr. Koch’s wonderful list of 
discoveries have benefitted the world or not, and whether 
we believe in his proposed cure for consumption or are of 
opinion that more lives have been lost than saved by 
undergoing his treatment, we can yet admire him as a 
scientist and discoverer, and what is more, as &@ man. 

Few great workers have displayed such noble modesty 
and candour; modesty in keeping his own personality in 
the background, candour in exposing the possible flaws in 
his own discoveries. 

Incessant toil in a microbe-laden atmosphere, in which 
the greater of his life has been spent, has parched 
his skin and weakencd his bodily strength. The wo 
and trouble which he has endured have made him loo 
an old man, though still in the prime of life, but the 
natural vigour of his mind is not one whit abated. 


CARLYLE AND THE LION 
HUNTERS. 


Can ye was almost driven frantic by the callers who 
came to gratify their curiosity at his expense. Many of 
them were Americans. No wonder that he characterised 
the whole nation as “ thirty millions of fools.” 

In one of her letters, Mra. Carlyle gives an interesting 
oe of Ga American visitor aan tse ee cee Cackecii 
“Oh! such a precious specimen ‘ee 
have never toh since. Coming in from a drive one 
afternoon I was informed by Helen, with a certain 
n itation, that there was a strange gentleman in the 

rary. 

“* He said he had come a long way, and would wait for 
the master coming home from dinner; and I have been,’ 
said she, ‘in a perfect fidget all this while, for I 
remembered after he was in that you had left your watch 
on the table.’ 

“I proceeded to the library to inspect this unautho- 
rised settler with my own eyes. A tall, lean, red- 
herring-looking man rose from Carlyle’s writing-table, at 
which he was aitting writing, with lyle’s manuscripts 
and private letters lying all about; and running his eyes 
over me from head to foot, said :— 

“Oh, you are Mrs. Carlyle, are you P’ 

“ An inclination of the head, intended to be hauteur 
itself, was all the answer he got. . 

“Do you keep your health pretty well, Mrs. Carlyle?’ 
said the wretch, nothing daunted, that being always your 
regular Yankee's second word. 

“ Another inclination of the head, even slighter than 
the first. 

“¢T have come a great way out of my road,’ said he, ‘to 
congratulate Mr. Cariyia on his increasing reputation ; 
and as I did not wish to have my walk for nothing, I am 
writing till he comes in. But in case he should not come 
in time for me, I am just writing him a letter here, at his 
own table, as you see, Mrs. Carlyle.’ 

“ Having seated himself without invitation of mine, I 
turned on my heel and quitted the room, determined not 
to sit down in it while the Yankee stayed. But about 
half an hour after came Darwin and Mr. Sedgwood ; and 
as there was no fire in the room below, they had to be 
shown up to the library, where, on my return, I found tho 
Yankee still seated in Carlyle’s chair, very actively doing, 
as it were, the honours of the house to them; and there 
he sat upwards of an hour, not one of us ing 
word to him, but he not the less thrusting his word into 
all that we said. Finding that I would make absolutely 
no answer to his remarks, he poured in upon me a broad- 
side of positive questions. 

“¢Does Mr. Carlyle enjoy good health, Mrs. Carlyle?’ 

os No.’ 

“¢Qh! he doesn't. What does he complain of, Mrs. 
Carlyle?” 

“Of everything.’ 

“‘Perhaps he studies too hard—does he study too 
hard, Mrs. Carlyle P’ 

“6 Who knows!’ 

“¢ How many hours a day does he study, Mrs. Carlyle?’ 

“¢ My husband does not work by the clock.’ 

“ And go on. 

“ At last the gentleman, having informed himself as to 
all possible and probable omnibuses, reluctantly took his 
leave, without an opportunity of baiting the bear, who 
would certainly have left the marks of the teeth on him.” 

Not all Carlyle’s visitors, however, were Americans. 
George Gilfillan, the once famous preacher, lecturer, and 
critic of the spasmodic school, once called upon the sage 
at Chelsea. rlyle himself opened the door. Ho was 
in even grimmer humour than usual. 

‘“’ Who are you?” he asked. 

“Tam George Gilfillan,” was the reply, “and I have 
been giving lectures on your books throughout the 
country.” 

“You have, have you? Confound your impudence.” 
And the door was shut in his face. 
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Will be paid to whomsoever the rietors of this Puper decide to 
he the Nert-of-Kin of any person who ts killed in an accident occurring 
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Mend “Tales out of School, by a Retired Usher,” in this week's SOCIETY NEWS. 
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JOKES OF JUDGES. 


blessed with the onious omen of 
A onrmmmat, bless euph oogn 


olden days are of a more 
ghastly character, as we ms well conceive the 
i merriment of such bl ounds as Jeffries, 
Saunders, and Jones was likely to have been. Jeffries’ 
chosen title was Earl of Flint, surely a most aperepane 
one; and it is to Jones that Dryden alludes in his 
Apsotam aD AcHITOPHEL as “ Bull-faced Jonas, who 
could statutes draw.” ie - aa 
Sir Francis Page, in chargi e jury o e- 
sex in 1786, ingui inieasalt by waving, “ Gentle- 
men, | dare venture to affirm that England was never 
80 , both at home and abroad, as it now is.” ar per 
wn as a hanging judge. When very old and 
decrepit he was one day crawling al Westminster 
Hall on his way to his foark ween 8 bee jeman saluted 
him, and inquired after his health. With a the old 
man ered, “ My dear sir, you see I keep ing on, 
on.’ 
. Justices aj of the time of L, 
Searianmmeeiin Go nin lie beset eg oe 


One of the greatest adepte at judicial wit was Baron 
Alderson, before whom very few trials took place which 
did not afford some exhibition of his jooular proclivities. 
A prisoner, being convicted for ing a saw, ed 
to bain: saad Dw hesl taken the i cum Feee rs 

“ How far did you carry it from the prosecutor’s 
house P” inquired the judge, confidentially. 

“ Perhaps two miles, my lord.” 

“ Ah, that was carrying a joke too far, so the sentence 
of the court is,” &. : 

A juryman asked the Baron to excuse his attendance 
on the und that he was “deaf on one side,” and 
sould aly hea Sia wyidende by sitting in an uncom- 
fortable attitude. 

“Oh, certainly, sir, you are excused,” said Alderson, 
“for a { really ought to hear both sides.” 

Mr. ustice Maule once asked a police inspector, who 


bie apis are where he li 


officer, referring to the N divisi 
derstanding the judge's question. 

“Very good,” said Maule, “then I'll put down that yen 
live in the Poultry.” 

Daring | time, in their private room, one of his 
brother judges asked him why he drank beer, and was 
told that he did so to bring his mind down to a level 
with those of the rest of the Bench. A convicted 
prisoner, being asked why sentence should not be passed 
upon him, demred Heaven to strike him dead if he knew 
anything about the crime. There was a painful silence 
in the court for nearly a minute, every one looking at 
Maule, and wondering what was coming next. At last 
came the startling addresa— 

“ Prisoner at the bar, Providence not thinking fit to 
interfere in your case, the sentence of the court is that 
you be transported beyond the seas for a period of fifteen 


police, and misun- 


Mr. Justice Maule had a true gentleman’s aversion to 
the presence of women in the court during the hearing 
of certain unpleasant cases, though he never made a rule 
of ordering their withdrawal. He told a modest police- 
man who, seeing ladies in the court, hesitated in repeat- 
ing some disgusting conversation : 

“Go on, my good fellow, don't mind me, and these 
ladies enjoy it,” and when an officer of the court desired 
all women to be good enough to leave, Maule drily re- 
marked that all decent women had left long before. 


lish oycliste must hawe their lamps alight at 7.25 p.m. on 
ne tener 10th, and two minutes carlior on 


. every 
evening ducing the following week. Scotch cyclists should light 
wp at 7.43, and two minutes earlier cach lwtag ovening. 


£100 INSURANCE, 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


In addition to owr Railway and General Accident Insur- 

ances, we insure Cyclists, in the event of death from Cycling 

condition 

Bs rae sscure this sum to whomsoever the Proprictors of 
P 


igen that a@ copy of the current number 


Signature 
Avatlable wntil midnight, September 17th, 1892. 


the hens,” repliod the intelligent | Every 


AN UNEXPECTED PASSENGER. 


Tus Brahmaputra is said to be an extraordinary river. 
It has no permanent Ghannel, and as it overflows its 


the inundation the islands are frequently 
out, and wild animals are caught in the fi 
and forced to swim for their lives. 


a upon one of the river boate relates a 
curious incident told him by the captain. During an 
inundation the man who took the helm of the steamer at 
daylight, was astonished to see a tiger sitting in a 
crouching attitude upon the rudder, which was seventeen 
feet in length. A heavily-laden flat or barge was lashed 
upon each side of the steamer, and the sterns of these 
ees projected beyond the deck of the boat right, and 


The decks of the barges were nat’ three feet above the 
water, and the tiger, alarmed at a shout from the helms- 
man, made a leap from the rudder to the nearest vessel. 
In an instant ah was confusion. The terrified natives 
fled in all directions before the tiger, which having 
knocked over two men during its pani onset, 
bounded off the flat and sought security upon the deck 
of the steamer alongside. 

Scared by ite new position and by the shouts of the 
ple, it into the first hole it could discover. 

was the open door of the immense paddle-box. The 
captain rushed to the spot, and closed the entrance, 
thereby boxing the ig completely. 

The door being we there was no danger, and 
an ornamental air-hole in the dle-box ena’ the 
captain to obtain a good view of the i, sitting upon 
one of the floate. shot through the head put an end 
to his career, and as the men who had been knocked 
over were more frightened than hurt, the affair was con- 
cluded in a way to satisfy all parties—except the tiger. 


Se 
A BEE’S EYES. 


Tux directness of the bee’s flight is proverbial. The 
shortest distance between any two given points is galled 
a bee-line. Many observers think that the immense 
oe with which the insect is furnished greatly assist, if 

y do entirely account for, the arrowy straightness of 
ite i 


i i pasmnge Gre h the air. 
ery bee has two kinds of eyes—the two large com- 


und ones, looking like ispheres, on either side, and 
three simple ones which crown the top of the head. 
Each compound eye is composed of 3,500 facetse—that 
is to say, an object is reflected 8,600 times on its surface. 
one ef these facets is the base of an inverted 
hexagonal pyramid, whose apex is fitted to the head. 
Each pyramid may be termed an eye, for each has its 
own iris and optic nerve. 

How these insects this marvellous number of 
eyes is not yet known. They are immovable, but 
mobility is rendered unnecessary because of the range 
of vision afforded by the position and number of the 
facets. They have no lids, but are protected from the 
dust and injury by rows of hairs growing along the 
lines at the gowetions of the facets. 

The simple eyes are supposed to have been given the 
bee to enable it to see shore its head when intent apon 
eae eong baey from the cups of flowers. 

Probably this may be one reason, but it is likely there 
are other uses for ait not yet ascertained. A bee flies 
much in the same way as a pigeon—that is to say, it 
first takes an upward spiral flight into the air, and then 
darts straight for the object in view. 

Now an ter on insect nature covered a bee's 
simple eye with paint, and sent it into the air; instead 
of straight off after rising, it continued to 
ae , then, these eyes are used in some 
i @ flight. 


—_—__- ft —_____ 


“Maroy!” cried Juliet. ‘This glove is tight.” 
“I, too, should be intoxicated,” rapturously responded, 
Romeo, “ were I a glove on that hand.” 
— fie 


Sum spent five minutes at a chemist’s directory, and 
then sweetly purchased a penny stamp, remarking, “I 
don’t need it at present, but when persons use a directory 
I think they ought to buy something, however trifling.” 


— eh 


A story is told of a good little girl who had been told 
to keep the Sabbath strictly and who went with her 
parents to spend the summer at a house which overlooked 
a broad stretch of salt water. On the very Sunday after 
the arrival there the family were setting out for Sunday- 
school, when it was discovered that dear little Mary was 
not present. Her eldest sister went back after her and 
found her seated at the window which looks out on the 
Her countenance was very solemn. 

“Mary,” said her sister, “why don’t you come to 
Sunday-school P” 

“Tm not going to Sunday-school to-day,” said littlo 


ascend. 
measure to 


“W y not, please?” 
“’Cause I'm going to sit here and see those wicked 
people in that out there tip over and get drowned.” 


THE VALUE OF ‘A CHAIR. 


Nor long ago, as thé story gops, a strange occurrence 
took plane ak the village of Bhottery, near Stratford-on- 
Avon. One of the auctioneers of the county was engaged 
to sell a quantity of household furniture. In this eo 
ture was very old and apparently valueless wooden chair. 
The auctioneer did his very best to induce someone tc 
bid for this piece of furniture, but without success. 
Eveutually he ienenkead it down to himself for the noble 
sum of ls. and sent it home per carrier; but when 
delivered at.the door the servant peremptorily forbade 
“the dirty old thing” to be taken into the house. After 
considerable persuasion, however, she was induced to 
allow it to be put in the back yard. 

On the return of the auctioneer to his home he in- 
quired about the chair, and the servant promptly told 
him where she had put it, but the master at once ordered 
it to be brought in. “The servant reluctantly obeyed her 
master’s orders, and in it came. 

There was a celebrated man who lived in the locality, 
a dealer in curiosities and articles of vertu. This anti- 


took their morning perambulations together frequently : 
and it so. they met next morning, an 
after the formalities the auctioneer said, calling 


“T was at yesterday, and I bought the iden- 
tical chair hot Wilkes Shakespeare sat in when he went 
to court Ann Hathaway.” 

“The dickens you have!” said the friend. “I must 
have that.” 

“No,” replied the auctioneer, “it is too valuable to 
part with, and I have Pats it in my own house.” 

The dealer said: “TI will call and look at it, but I must 


have it.” - 

He called and bought it for five pounds. It was placed 
in the shop with a ticket on it, and sold for the stal 
Palace Exhibition, and placed in the Shakespearian 
department, the handsome sum of fifty pounds having 
been paid for it. 

While there it attracted the attention of the Americans, 
who, after many attempts to buy, ultimately succeeded, 
paying the fabulous sum of £500 for it, removing it to 
America, and there exhibiting it at 6d. a head, as the 
identical chair William Shakespeare sat in when he went 
to Shottery to court Ann Hathaway. 


eo 


Docror: “Now Johnny, stick out your tongue and 
let me see it.” ‘ 

Johnny: “No, thanks, I've been wolloped often enough 
for making faces at you behind your back.” 


———_—_f- -—_ 


Wax the time arrived for passing round the hat at a 
woman's rights meeting, there was no woman's hat in the 
lace that would hold anything, and all the arguments 
‘or woman's independence of the other sex were upset 
by passing round a man’s hat for the collection. 


——~fo__. 


A MEMBER of the ob hago Order of Good Templars, 
while walking through the streets of Manchester, stopped 
at the stand of a bootblack. When he had finished his 
job the gentleman rere him a penny, and having noticed 
the letters “1L0.G.T.” pain’ on his box, said, “1 am 

lad you are a member of the Independent Order of 

Gaol Templars.” “That ain’t it,” said the bootblack. 
“It means ‘I often get tuppence.’” Upon this the 
gentleman gave him another penny and departed. 


MISSING WORD COMPETITION 
NO. Xi. 


Ow the third column of 139 is a paragraph about the Cleo- 
patra Swimming Baths. The last word in it is omitted. Readers 
who wish to enter this competition must cut out the coupon below, 
fill in this word, together with their names and addresses, and 
send it, with a postal order for one , to reach us at 
latest by first Post on Monday, September 19th, the envelope 


The whole of the money received in entrance fees will be divided 
mong. titors who fill in the word correctly. 

It is hoped competitions will be posted to Temple 
Chambers, E.C., as early in the week as possible. Members of 
the same family may compete if they like, and anyone may send 
as many attempts as he or she chooses, provided that each is 
accompanied by a postal order and a separate coupon. All 
postal orders should be. made payable to Pearson’s Weekly. 


M.W.C. No, 41, 


EB DUNDEE COURIER says:—“ The ‘Search Light’ is a marvellous threepence worth. The features of the magasine are strikingly brought out and ite claims to 
pepularity apparent en the face ef it.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—(Continwed.) 


4 LABOURER IN THB VINEYAED. 

THIS agreeable chatter seemed a strange contrast to the 
gtave-yard island and the men wo were prisoners for life. 
Perhaps Sylvia thought so, for she struck a few chords, which, 
compelling the party, out of sheer politeness, to cease 
talking for the moment, caused the conversation to flag, 
and hinted to Mr. Meekin that it was time for him to depart. 

“Good afternoon, dear Miss Vickers,” be said, rising with 
his sweetest smile. “Thank you for your delightfal music. 

piece is an old, old favourite of mine. It was quite a 
favourite of dear Lady Jane's and the Bishop's. Pray excuse 
me, my dear Captain Frere but this strange ocourrence —of 
the capture of the wreckers, you know—nust be my apology 
for touching on a delicate subject. How charming to con- 
template! Yourself ard your wea» young ee The pre- 
served and preserver, dear Major. ‘Nune but the brave, you 
know, none dut the brave, none but the brave, deserve the 
fair!’ You remember glorious John, of coarse, Well, good 
afternoon.” 

“It’s rather a long invitation,” said Vickers, always well 
dis to anyone who praised his daughter, “ bat if you've 
nothing better to do, come and dine with us on Christmas 
Day, Mr. Meekin. We usually have a little gathering then.” 

“ Charmed,” said Meekin—" charmed, I am sure. It is 80 


refres to meet with persons of one’s own tastes in this 
delightful colony. ‘Kindred souls together knit,’ you know, 
dear ‘Miss Vickers. Indeed, yes. Once more—good after- 
noon. 


Sylvia burst into laughter as tke door closed. ‘ What a 
ridiculous creature!” said she. ‘Bless the man, with his 
loves and his umbrella, and his hair; and his scent! 
that minoing noodle showing me the way to Heaven ! 
I'd rather have old Mr. Bowes, papa, though he is as blind 
as a beetle, and makes you so angry by bottling up his 
tramps, as you call it.” 
“ My dear Sylvia,” said Vickers, seriously, ‘Mr. Meekin is 


ar skeen ou know.” 
“0 I know,” said Sylvia; “but then a clergyman can 


? ad ace ee lace a cai Ade mir Zc big a success as ‘Pearson's Weekly 


puss,” said Vickers, 
stay. What has he been 


we 


creased in honest s' 
dark pages in his colo 
more, 


talk like a man, can't het Why do they send such people 

tan ide oe ene home. : 
way, , poor o! "s come back . 

(ald bien beg cole ey i eae 


bh, 


into the kitchen. May he, dear?” 

‘fall of these nds, you little 
“I suppose I mast let him 
now!” 

“ His wife,” said Sylvia, “locked him up, you know, for 
drank. Wife! What do people want with wives, I 
er.” 

or oliperesie pillegp di glocerry lay tit 

Syivia moved away, and tossed her b: 

“ What does he know about it? Maurice, you are a great 


“ You'll have the 


bear ; and if you hadn't saved my life, you know, I shouldn't 


love youa bit. There, 
softer). 


ou may kiss me” (her voice grew 
“ This convict has brought it all back ; and 
I should be angrateful if I didn’t love you, dear.” 

Maurice Frere, with suddenly crimsoned face, accepted 
the proffered caress, and then turned away to the window. 
A grey-clothed man was working in the garden, and 
whistling as he worked. “They're not so badly off,” said 
Frere, under his breath. 

“What's that, sir?” asked Sylvia. 

“ That I am not half good enough for you,” cried Frere, 
bas peeee enemas, «I—I——"” 

“ It's my happiness you've got to think of, Captain Brain,” 
said the girl. “You've saved my life, haven't you, and I 
should be wicked if I didn’t love you! No, no more kisses,” 
and added, put out her hand. ‘Come, papa, it’s cool 
now, let’s in garden, and leave Maurice to think of 
his own unworthiness. 

Maurice watched the retreating pair with a puzzled ex- 
“She always leaves me for her father,” he said to 
“I wonder if she really loves me, or if it’s only 
gratitude, after all?” 

He had often asked himself the same question during the 
five years of his wocing, but he had never satisfactorily 
answered it, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
GARAH PURFOY’S REQUEST. 

THE evening as it had passed a hundred times 
before; and having smoked a pipe at the barracks, Captain 
Frere returned home. home was a cottage on the New 
Town road—a oottage which he had occupied since his 

intment as Assistant Police Magistrate, an appointment 
ji to him as a reward for his exertions in connection 
with the Usprey mutiny. Captain Maurice Frere had risen 
in life. Quartered in Hobart Town, he had assumed a 
position in society, and had held several of those excellent 
appointments which in the year 1834 were bestowed upon 
officers of garrison. He had been Sa tendent of Works 
at Bridgewater, and when he got captaincy, Assistant 
Police Magistrate at Bothwell. The affair of the Osprey 
made a noise; and it was tacitly resolved that the first 
“ good hea that fell vacant should be given to the gallant 
preserver of Major Vicker’s child. 

Major Vickers also prospered. He had always been a 
carefal man, and having saved some money, had purchased 
land on favourable terms. The “assignment system” 
enabled him to cultivate portions of it at a small expense, 
and, following the usual custom, he stocked his run with 
cattle and sheep. He had sold his commission, and was now 
a comparatively wealthy man. He owned a fine estate; the 
house he lived in was purchased property. He was in good 
odour at Government House, and his office of Superintendent 
of Convicts caused him to take an active part in that local 
government which keeps a man constantly before the public. 

Major Vickers, a colonist against his will, had become, by 
force of circumstances, one of the leading men in Van 
Diemen’s Land. His daughter wasa good match for any 
man; and many ensigns and lieutenants reviled their hard 
lot in “country quarters,” many sons of settlers living on 
their father’s station among the mountains, and many dap 
clerks on the civil establishment, envied Maurice Frere his 
good fortune. Some went so far as to say that the beautiful 
daughter of “ tion Vickers” was too good for the 
coarse red-faced re, who was noted for his fondness for 
low society, and over-bearing brutal demeanour. 

No one denied, however, that Captain Frere wasa valuable 
officer. It was said that, in consequence of his tastes, he 
knew more about the tricks of convicts than any man on the 
island. It was said, even, that he was wont to disguise him- 
self, and mix with the pass-holders and convict servants, in 
order to learn their signs and mysteries. When in charge at 
Bridgewater it had been his delight to rate the chain-gangs 
in their own hideous jargon, and to astound a new comer by 
his knowledge of his previous history. The convict popu- 
lation hated and cringed to him, for, with his brutality 
and violence, he mingled a ferocious good humour, that 
resulted sometimes in tacit permission to go without the 
letter of the law. 

Yet, as the convicts themselves said, ‘a man was never 
safe with the Captain”; for, after drinking and joking with 
them, as the Sir Oracle of some public-house whose hostess 
he delighted to honour, he would disappear through a side 
door just as the constables burst in at the back, and show 
himself as remorseless, in his next morning’s sentence of the 
captured, as if he had never entered a tap-room in all his 
life. is superiors called this “zeal,” his inferiors 
“treachery.” For himself, he laughed. “ Everything is fair 
to those wretches,” he was accustomed to say. 

As the time for his marriage approached, however, he had 
in a measure given up these exploits, and strove, by his 
demeanour, to make his acquaintances forget several remark- 
able scandals concerning his private life, for the promulgatiun 
of which he once little. When Commandant at the 
Maria Island, and for the first two years after his returo 
from the unlucky erpedition to the Macquarie Harbour, he 
had not suffered any fear of society's opinion to restrain his 
vices, but, as the affection for the pure young girl, who 
looked upon him as her saviour from a dreadful death, in- 
he bad resolved to shut up those 
experience, and to read therein no 


He was not remorseful, he was not even disgusted. He 


merely came to the conclusion that, when a man 
was to ounsider certain extra oes Common to 
lors as at an end. He had “ his 


ghost of past misdeeds haunted 
aera was $05 feoasie Wo adeais Cis atlaaase 


bantoms. 
Sylvia, in ber ant cence worm far 
based 


regard the sins he had committed, before 
his redemption by the eiiciistier ah ae pre 


moment. 
tions, sat up for him, and as he entered, the man handed him 
a letter, bearing a superscription in a female hand. 

“ Who brought this?” asked Frere, hastily tearing it open 
to read. 


“The groom, sir. He said that there was a gentleman at 
the ‘George the Fourth’ who wished to see you.” 

Frere smiled in admiration of the intelligence which hai 
dictated such a e, and then frowned, in anger at the 
rian the letter. ‘ You needn't Bimal he said to the 
man. ‘I shall have to go back again, I suppose.” Changing 
his forage cap for a soft hat, and selecting a stick from » 
miscellaneous collection in a corner, he prepared to retrace 
his steps. ‘‘ What does she want now!” he asked himself 
fiercely, as he strode down the moonlit road; but beneath 
the fierceness there was an undercurrent of petulance, which 
implied that, whatever “she” did want, she had a right to 


expect. 
The“ the Fourth ” was a long, low house, situated 
in Elizabeth Street. Its front was painted a dull red, and 


the narrow panes of glass in its windows, and the ostenta- 
tious affectation of red curtains and aap Assam gave to 
it a spurious a ce of old English jollity. A knot of 
men round the door melted into air as Captain Frere ap- 

roached, for it was now past eleven o'clock, and all persons 
toad in the streets after eight could be compelled to “ show 
their pass” or explain their business. ‘lhe convict con- 
stables were not scrupulous in the exercise of their daty, 
and the bluff figure of Frere, clad in the blue serge which he 
affected as a summer costume, looked not unlike that of a 
convict constable. 

Pushing open the side-door with the confident manner of 
one well acquainted with the house, Frere entered, and made 
his way along a narrow passage, to a glass door at the farther 
end. A tap upon this door brought a white-faced, pock- 
pitted Irish girl, who curtsied with servile recognition of the 
visitor, and ushered him upstairs. 

The room into which he was shown was a largeone. It 
had three windows looking into the street, and was hand- 
somely furnished. The carpet was soft, the candles were 
bright, and the supper tray gleamed invitingly from a table 
between the windows. As Frere entered, a little terrier ran 
barking to his feet. It was evident that he was not a 
constant visitor. The rustle of a silk dress behind the terrier 
betrayed the presence of a woman ; and Frere, rqunding the 
promontory of an ottoman, found himself face to face with 
Sarah Purfoy. 

“Thank you for coming,” she said. ‘ Pray sit down.” 

This was the only greeting that passed between them, and 
Frere sat down, in obedience to a motion of a plump hand 
that twinkled with rings. 

The eleven years that had 
woman had dealt gently with her. Her foot was as sma!! 
and her hand as white as of yore. Her hair, bound close 
about her head, was plentifal and glossy, and her eyes had 
lost none of their dangerous brightness. Her figure wns 
coarser, and the white arm that gleamed through a muslin 
sleeve showed an outline that a fastidious artist might wish 
to modify. 

The most noticeable change was in her face. The cheeks 
owned no longer that delicate pay which they once 
boasted, but had become thicker, while here and there 
showed those faint red streaks—as though the rich bloo:! 
throbbed too painfully in the veins—which are the first. 
signs of the decay of “fine” women, With middle age and the 
fulness of figure to which most women of her temperament 
are prone, had come also that indescribable vulgarity of 
speech and manner which habitual absence of moral restraint 
never fails to produce, 

Maurice Frere spoke first; he was anxious to bring his 
visit to as speedy a termination as possible. “ What do you 
want of me?” he asked. 

Sarah Purfoy laughed—a forced laugh, that sounded so 
unnatoral that Frere turned to look at her. “I want you to 
do mes favour—a very great favour; that is if it will not 
put you out of the way.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Frere roughly, pursing his 
lips with a sullen air. 

To his utter astonishment the woman replied by shedding 
tears. For some time he regarded her in silence, as if un- 
willing to be softened by such shallow device, but eventually 
felt constrained to say something. “ Have you been drinking 
again?” he asked, “or what's the matter with you? Tell 
me what itis you want, and have done with it. I don't 
know what possessed me to come here at all.” 

Sarah sat upright, and dashed away her tears with onc 
passionate band. 

“T am ill, can’t you see,” she said. ‘The news has an- 
nerved me. If I have been drinking, what then? It’s nothing 
to you, is it?” 

“Ob, no,” returned the other, ‘‘it’s nothing to me, You 
are the principal party concerned. If you choose to bloat 
yourself with brandy, do it by all means.” 

“* You don’t pay for it, at any rate,” said she, with quickness 
of retaliation which showed that this was not the only occa- 
sion on which they had quarrelled. 

“Come,” said Frere, impatiently brutal, “get on. I can’t 
stop here all night.” 

She suddenly rose and crossed to where he was standing. 

“ Maurice, you were very fond of me once.” 

“Once,” sald Maurice. 

“ Not so very many years ago.” 
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bedage you, took to drinking, and going raving mad with 


a laugh. : : 

“Oh, that's it, is it! "Gad, what a flat I was not to think of 
it befere!-- You want to see him, I suppose 1” 

She came olose to him, and, in her earnestness, took his 
hand. “I want to save his life!” 

“Oh, that be. hanged, you know! Save his life! 
be done.” 


“ You caf do it, Maurice.” 
“J gave John Rex's life?” cried Frere. “Why,‘you must 

be mad!” . , +3 
“He is the creature that loves me, Maurice—the‘only 
maa who osres.for me. .He has:done no harm. He only 
to be freé—was it not natural? You can save him 
ab ig agape eas 4 for his life. What does it matter to 
y le prisoner—his death would be of no use. 


ed. “What have I to do with it!” 
him. If you say 
ve well, you know; 


It can’t 


“Qh, won't they! That won't make much difference.” 
“ Ah, Maarige, be merciful |” 
She bent towards him, and tried to retain his hand, but he 
withdrew iit: « o S2 . y 
“You'res nice sort of woman to ask me to help a man who 
left me to dia, for all he cared,” he said, with a galling recol- 
lection of his humiliation of five years back. “Save him ! 
ooran, Meurice, you, will” She spoke with a suppressed 
2 you ‘She spoke ® su 
sob ist her voice “ What is it to you?’ You don't care for 
ms now. You deat me, and turned me ont of doors, though 
I never did you wrang. This man was # husband to me— 
long, long before I met you. He never did you any harm, 
he never-will. : He will bless-you.if you save him, Maurice.” 
Frere jerked his head ees ‘* Bless me!” he said. 
“I don't t his blessings. Let f 
with tears streaming 


-maddened won pearine 


for the of her convict husband. 
nde Pees flang her off. ‘Get up!” he cried brutally, 


“and stop that, nonsense. I tell you the man’s as good as 
mo il Teal oto sre Mn broke forth 

At pent-up ion broke forth. She 
sprang to her feet, 3 Foe the halt hee her 
frenzied pleading had fallen about her face, poured out upon 
him atorrent of abuse, 

“You! Who are you, that you dare to speak to me like 
that? His little finger is worth your whole body. He isa 
man, a brave man, not a coward, like you. Acoward! Yes, 
a coward! a coward! a coward! You are very brave with 
defenceless men and weak women. You have beaten me 
until I was bruised black, you cur; but whoever saw you 

@ man unless he was chained or bound? Do not I 
kno’ pat I have seen you taunt a man at the triangles, 

wished the wretch could get loose, and 
murder you as you deserve! You wil] be murdered one of 
these day#, Maurice Frere—take my word for it. Men are 
flesh and blood, and fiesh and blood won't endure the 
torments you lay on it!” 

“ There, do,” says Frere, growing paler. ‘“ Don't 
excite yourself.” 

“I know you, you brutal coward! I've seen the men who 
ate your food and drank your wine laugh at you. I’ve heard 
ile friends say; I've heard the com ms they 

. One of your dogs bas more brains you, and 
twice as much heart. And these are the men they send to 
ruleus! Oh, Heaven! And such an animal as this has 
life and death in his hands! He may hang, may he? I1'll 

with him then, and God will forgive me for murder, 
‘or I will kill you!” : 

Frere trembled. He had often witnessed this creature's 
whirlwinds of passion, but never had he seen her so violent as 
this, Her frenzy frightened him. “For Heaven’s sake, 
— ,be quiet. What is it you want? What would you 


lof 
“T'll go to this girl you want to marry, and tell her all I 
know of you. I have seen her in the streeta—have seen her 
look the other way when I passed her—have seen her gather 
up her moslin skirts when my silks touched her—I that nursed 
her, that heard her say her baby prayers—and I know what 
she thinks of women like me. She is good. She would 
shudder at you if she knew what I know. Shudder! She 
would eh ae And I will tell her! Ay, I will! You will 
be respectadle, will you? A medel husband! Wait till I tell 
her my story. You kill my love; I'llblight and rain yours!” 
Frere caught her by both wrists, and with all his stre 
foroed her to ber knees. “Don’t speak her name,” he said in 
a hearse voloe, “or I'll do you s mischief. I know all you 
moos to do. tim not such a fool as not to see that. Be 
quiet}. Men have murdered women like you, and now I know 
how cametoit, = 
~ or a few minutes a silence fell upon the pair, and at last, 
Frere, releasing her hands, fell back from her. 


reese FIetoe? = po anes 


then, with a sudden . pi 
her former violence, “ You are not deceiving me, Maurice f” 


keep mine. 


= —_— et nk, & Fe A ee et oe te 
. “ . % . . “eo 


PEARSON'S vWERKEY. 


“Tl do what you want, on one condition.” 
« What!” 


J 

“You are not in debt?” he : 

“No.” i 

“ Well, leave it. . It’s your own affair, not mine.’ IfI belp 
yo must go.” . , : 
“ May I see =t” 

“No, 

“ Ab, Maurice!” 

“ You can see him in the dock if you like,” 
a laugh, cat sbort by a flash of her eyes. “T 
mean to offend you.” 4 
ten beer anea fas Aokeatly “if wil) WAY, 
a . you go away, 
and never to interfere with me or mine by. word or 
deed, I'll do what you want.” 

“ What will you do?” she asked, unable to suppress a smile 
at the victory she had won. ae i 

“T will not say all I know about this man. I will say he 
befriended ma I will do my. best to save his life.” . 
«Well T'will wy. On my boooar, Iwill try 

= try. my ° ” i 

“T must believe you, I ¢” said ahe, doubtfully ; and 
pleading, in strange contrast to 


Frere, with 
I didn’t 


“No. Why should.I? You keep your promise, and 1]’ll 
it a bargain!” 
“ ea.” 


He eyed her steadfastly for some seconds, and then tarned 
As he d the door she called him back. 
him as she did, she felt that he would keep lis 


Knowing 
word, and her feminine nature ‘could not resist a parting 
sneer. 


“There is nothing in the bargain to prevent me helping 


him to escape!" she said, with a smile. 


! He won't escape again, I'll go bail. Once get 
him in double irons at’ Port Arthur, and he's safe enough.” 
The smile on her face seemed infectious, for h{s own sullen 
features relaxed. ‘Good night, Sarah,” he said. 

She put out her hand as if nothing had ha “Good 
night, Captain Frere. It’s a bargain, then? 
“A bargain.” 3 ' 

“You have a long walk home. Will you have some 
brandy?” 

“I don't care if I do,” he said, advaneing to the table, and 
filling his . “ Here's a voyage to you!” 

Sarah Purfoy, watching him, burst into a b. “ Haman 
beings are queer creatures,” the said. “Who would ‘have 


‘| thought that we had Been calling each other names just 


now! I say, nya vixen when I'm roused, ain't I, Maurice!” 

“ what-you'va promised,” said he, with a threat 
in his voice, as he moved to the door, ‘ You must be ont of 
this by the-next slip that leaves.” 

“ Never fear, Fi go.” f : 

into the oool street directly, and mre the calm 

stars shining, and the placid water sleeping with @ peace in 
which he had no share, he strove to cast off the nervous 
fear that wason him. The interview had frightened him, 
for it had made him think. It was hard that, jast as he had 
turned over a new leaf, this old blot should come through to 
the clean page. It was cruel that, having cotnfortably' for- 
gotten the past, he should be thus rudely reminded of it. 


(More of this next week.) 


For the convenience of new readers—of whom we are 
glad to say there are some thousands every week—we 
give a summary of the chapters that have already been 
published. A perusal of it will place anyone in a position 
to continue For THs Texm or His Natura Lis with 
interest and pleasure. 


———————t=-__ 


THE policeman saw that the mob was bound to wreck 
the bud ing, and his own unaided efforts could not beat 
them off. But he had the presence of mind to run round 
the corner, and yell, “ Dog fight,” and in. ten seconds 
there wasn’t a man in the crowd who wasn’t trying to 
find the dogs. : 


“ Monzy,'my dear young friend,’ said an elderly adviser, 
“ doesn't alone bring happiness in this world.” 

“TI know it doesn’t, sir,’ responded the young man 
frankly. “It only brings turtle soup and champagne and 
trips tothe Continent, and lying a-bed late in the mornings 
and taking the girls to the opera, and good horses, and 
all that sort of grief and misery. Give me a contented 
mind and, say, five thousand a-year, and, somebody else 
can have the money,” he concluded, with fine scorn. 


Two ladies stood on the doorstep of a friend’s house 
waiting for admission, and they became very impatient 


at the delay. | 
“It's very odd to be kept waiting at Mrs. Darley’s,” 
said one. “The door is usually opened so promptly. 
“80 itis. I'm getting very tired.” 
af Lyme if there is notre no one in the house?” 
course there are in. We'll ri in.” 
von rane betore, aid eat" een 
“Why no. I thought you rang?” 
“Well, I was sare you rarig. ' How ridiculous f” 
“ Yes, isn't it?” 3 
Then one of them rang and the door was apened. 


Mead “Claiming to be the Qupen's Cousin” in this. week's SOCIETY NEWS. . 


ever young, 


u fhe repeut 
3 ‘with’ ‘trbwning eye 
Ss 
: trembling and wes 
Their frowns deepened aa the Wi ber 


wea, 
preperstcey to reading a Wer food tw e girl's pooket 


‘ Boge cried the old man—“ yon Gort ‘méan to say 
Oh, that a child pt maa shoul! 


“6 Existence’: spelled with an: et fon” ‘edaed the 


“ Why, the idiot can’t spell,” ssid the old man. 
ae i ingpossible for me to fiescribe, the joy with 
which your resence has filledme.’” 
.“ Then why does he attempt it, the ass? But pray 
don’t let me interrupt you.  on—go ou.” 
“TJ have spent the whole night in king of yeu——”" 
“ That's picturesque, anyhow.” - 
“ And in bittesly deriding the obstinate old hunks who 
willnot consent to our unien.” . . « 
“Franks! Hunks!’ Oh; let ine got st Hint” 
“ But, ‘Theodorus, my dear,” the old lady. 
ne moment! I was about to observe thit 
‘that penned such words’ woultl not stop at 
murder.” ges ; 
“ ‘Fheodorus, I didn’t sae, this over leaf.” oe 
“EhP Let meses. Hum! ‘Yours with all the love 
of my héart, Theodorus, May 10th, 1875.’ Whiy, bless 
my yes, it’s one of my letters!” ae 
on. 
wy ” explained the olive-brangh, ; “I 4ound it 
yesterday —omiy yon wouldn't let.me oak 
“ You may go into the garden, dear.” — 
i =t 
“Tas terribly bald,” said a critic, after hearing a 
new overture. ; 
“ Bald, eh P” said his friend, “I suppose you mean tu 
say that ‘airs are rather scarce init.” _— - 
———+t=-__ 
“Tangs can’t ed over his old haberdashery manucr 
now that he is a house-builder.” 
‘What has he done?” 
Sold a man a house the other day and asked him if 
he wanted it sent.”. 
—_~fo—_—_ 
Lrrmz Nell: “I don’t like my papa one bit. He's 


velly selfish.” 
gp eee “IsheP” oe 
Little Nell: “Yes. He nearly sat down on my dollic, 
an’ then, instead of takin’ another chair, he took her 
chair away from her, an’ left her on the hard floor.” 


of 5 

Fresr shipwrecked yachtsman: “It won’t hold us 
both, Bill, I'll let go, and you save yourself.” 

Second shipwrecked yachtsman: “ But man, you hive 
a wife and family, and I haven't.” - . » : 

First shipwrecked yachteman: “Yes, I knows but I 
have an en ment with the dentist to-morrow, and | 
am satisfied.” (Drops off the log.) 


THE SEARCH LIGHT. 
Si. PEARSON'S MONTHLY. 3d. 


No. 7 (commencing @ new volume) now .on dale everywhere. 

This notice appeared last week, but as it is just pos- 
sible some of our readers may have skipped it, it is now 
reprinted for their benefit. We should be sorry to think 
that by saving a few inches space in P. W. we deprive: 
anybody of the pleasure of obtaining Search Light for 
the small gsumof threcpenco. Here area few of the goorl 
things to be found in it :— 
Emin the Faithful. 


Why do Men Fear Death ? 


Ferdinand of Bul, What are Meteors and Ehooting 
The Man who Kuns the Privy Stars? 
K George of G Terres Bplite Siieet of P 
reece. ow a Sheet of Paper. 
A ’s Next Em Boration ny in the Deccan. 
. Arthur Oonan Doyle. Birdsas itecteand Gardeners 
A Big Diamond. A Clock of Flowers. 
How are Oarvod. A Moen Substitute for India- 
Crabs and their Cultivation. “Mine Aunt” in Paris. 
How §) Write on Slxtes. Little Great Men. 
The ts of French Song | Tea Root Carvings. 
aig oy mocumntc Tue, | He eitiagatine Sst 
vel eumat: ube. e mtortiouist. 
Royal spose A White Ni y 
Tourtst Clubs in the Fatherland. The ‘Weapon in Warfare. 
The Experiences of the Newly- | Some New Tales of Women 
Fledged M.P. Sm 2 
Is it Permissible to Make Public | A Where Life Lasts Long. 
the Contents of Private Letters? | In the Volcano Country. 
Are the Planets Inhabited ? ’ A Snow Storm in P 
What Makes Beauty ? The Kite as a Life-Saving 
How do BE vel P Apparatus. 


irls Getting Taller? 
The Journaliste of To-day include -— 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, Pro- | M. ry [Sg mpenns Editor- 


prietor of The Merning Post. Justice. 
: : Bala, 
ge re i 
. Francis jarnand, . George 8, e 
Bditor of Punch. . | Referee.” 
Five complete Stories. sists an 
Ten Poems. . 


. . + Four, [Magfrétions, in Tints. 


‘Wax unpne 
Surrsusme 17, 1892. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


FICTION, 


Wossuss’ Buroian. 
goes I. 

A recent ina Sunday r atly in- 
terested the Rov Me Wobbles. It stated thet the Rev, 
O. Pentecost had said that if he should find a 
in his house he would “go to him unarmed and 
talk to him as 1 would to a friend whom I desired to 
help. If he then desired to take my goods I would make 
nor would I cause his arrest. I would follow 


no 
him to the door and invite him to come AM 
As he read this Mr. Wobbles’ ree ele with 


sym iting sasent 
“ t’s what I call good common sense,” he remarked 
half aloud. “If Providence ever sends a burglar to my 


house that is just the way I trust I shall have the grace 
to treat him.” 

Ah, how little the reverend gentleman knew of the 
present, let alone the future. 

Even then the burglar was on his way to him. 


Cuaprer II. ae 

The shades of night had fallen with unusual delibera- 
tion. any. had fallen to the extent of about 8a.m. The 
Rev. Wobbles awoke with a start. There was someong 
in the house—someone who was s@rring stealthily. The 
Rev. Wobbles was not a coward. He arose and pro- 
ceeded to investigate. He heard sounds in the back 
arlour and went there. The burglar was there, and his 

dark lantern made him visible ‘oink naked eye. 


Cuaprer III. 

The Rev. Mr. Wobbles explained his friend Pentecost’s 
system, and the burglar kindly offered to help to put it 
into practical operation. 

“It's a good scheme,” acquiescently remarked the 
burglar, “and if only more coves ’ud adopt it, us blokes 
‘ud have a sight easier time. Ther perfeshion is full of 
trials and tribberlations, ‘specially trials.” 

Then the good parson talked feelingly on the subject 
ot covetousness, and the badness of pretty much every- 

ing. 

For 8 moment the criminal’s heart was touched, but 
only for a moment, and then he proceeded to fill a large 
bag which he had brought expressly for the occasion 
with the parson’s light and portable valuables. 


1c Pt te Cuarter IV. 

t last the burglar departed. Mr. Wobbles had helped 
him pack the bag. He assisted him to the front door, 
and even looked up and down the dark street to make 
sure that no police officer, accidentally lingering near, 
should “collar” his burglar. 


Cuarrer V. 

The next day the Rev. Mr. Wobbles was industriously 
re-writing his next Sunday’s sermon. He had written it 
before, but the burglar had inadvertently taken it with 
the other plunder. 

e e e e e e e 

A knock.at the door. In response to tho parson’s 
cordial “Come in,” a'stranger entered. He was a meek- 
mannered, serious-visaged man. 

“ You do not seem to know me,” he said, “ but I’m the 
burglar who called on you last night. I stole your 
sermon. But I read it, and in consequence I am a 
reformed man. I wish to return your stuff, and give 
myself up to justice.” 

The burglar insisted upon it; he was turned over to 
the police. He was tried, convicted, and was sentenced 
to penal servitude for life. 


? Cuaprrer VI. 

This chapter, containing, as it did, the moral to this 
tale, hab too long for this page, and is regretfully 
omitted. 

——-fo—__. 


He Saw toe Fon.—To make an egg stand on end 
without breaking the shell place a ectall looking-glass 
level on the table face upward; take a fresh egg, shake 
it violently so that the white and yolk mix, then place it 
upon the point, and it will stand in equilibrium.” 

This was a i peregraph young Wickwire read in a paper. 
Young Mr. Wickwire was very fond of parlour magic, 
and would turn himself into an amateur magician on a 
moment’s notice at an evening party orelsewhere. So he 
carefully cut out the aforementioned paragraph for 
future reference. 

A few ey after that he was invited to a little private 
party at a friend’s, and as Wickwire was always called 
upon to entertain any company he might happen to be 
in, he brushed up a few of his tricks for use on this 
occasion. ; 

A happy thought struck him as he ran across the 
paragrgph. 

He read it over carefully so as to take in all the 
details of the trick, which he was quite sure he had pretty 
well fastened in his memory. 


THE BELFAST MORNING NEWS says :—“‘Seareh 


hat trick, and then he announced that he had an entirely 


new and clever trick that he was about to produce for 
eres plauded, for th all heartil: 
At this ev: 6 ap led, for they were i 
tired of the old tricks i 2 


. ‘ Will you please give me an 
and a smal) mirror?” sikat Mr. Witkwire of Ht 


“Certainly,” was the reply. 

When the hostess demanded an ogg of the girl in the 
kitchen, she found there was not one about the house, 
so the girl was sent to a neighbour’s for one. 

The mirror was more ly secured, and armed with 
the n implements, the lady of the house returned 
to the parlour. ickwire had in the meantime cleared 
a table, upon which he carefully placed the small mirror, 
face up. 

Then he took the egg, held it up where all could see it, 
made a few mysterious passes and jumbles, and began 
shaking it. 

After he thought he had shaken it up enough he stood 
it on its point on the mirror, but for some mysterious 
reason the egg toppled over. 

Then his audience giggled, and someone was rude 
enough to ask if that was his new trick, and if he 
thought it all out himself. That made Wickwire a little 
hot. He said someone must have been shaking the 
table ; nevertheless, he thought it best to take up the 
egg and shake it again. 

“ Hadn’t you better get a machine to shake it up, 
while you are at it?” tittered someone. 

And Wickwire kept on shaking the egg, and never 
saying a word. After awhile he tried neing it. 
Again and again the egg laid over as if it were tired. 

“If you want to stand it up, why don’t you break the 
shell, hike Columbus did?” asked someone, whereat the 
whole party giggled. 

But Wickwire said nothing. He was busy enough 
trying to balance that egg and keep from getting hot. 

He ran over the paragraph again in his mind to be 
sure he was all right. Then he tried it again, and again 
th ogg rolled over like a tired pes 

- Wickwire had come to the conclusion that this egg 
must be an abnormal monstrosity of some kind, but out 
of sheer desperation he grabbed it for another shake. 

“He has to shake it three times for luck,” whispered 
someone audibly ; and Wickwire, in the agony of despair, 
gave a more desperate shake than ever. ° 

The final shake settled it. 

The secret was out—and so was the over done egg 
juice. The shaking up had generated enough gas to 

reak the shell to smithereens. 

The fluid ran down over Mr. Wickwire’s head, face, and 
full-bosomed shirt front in a way that made him look 
like a bilious Mikado. 

The egg also made his presence felt in another way that 
made all the visitors weary and want to go home without 
stopping to take any refreshments. 

The majority of them did start out into the gloamin 
to revel in the fresh air of the front garden, but they di 
not get out quick enough to see the neighbour's small 
boy go streaking over the wall from hishiding-place under 
the window. The small boy had let the servant girl have 
the only really ripe egg in the house, and had followed 
along after to see the En 

He saw it. 

—_+t -——___ 


THE RULER OF THE HOUSE. 


“ Wao is that woman, Jack, that wears 
The haughty, supercilious look P 
Great Scott! but she puts on more airs 
Than any parlourmaid or cook. 


“ She eyes me in a scornful way, 
And seems to look me through and through 
When I come here, as if to say, 
Contemptuously, ‘ Well, who are you?’ 


“You almost seem to feel her power 
And to regard her with some fear ; 
I wouldn’t stand her half an hour— 
She'd go if I were master here.” 


“Hush! if she hears, Jim, what you say, 
She'll very likely treat you worse. 
Discharge her P send that girl away ? 
Good gracious, man, she’s baby’s nurse!” 


SO oe 


“Tere is a splendid echo in this wood, Herr 
Lehmann; it repeats your call four times, and after a 
long interval, too!” 

“There’s nothing in that, mein Fraulein. When I go 
to bed at nights, at my villa in the Grunewald, I shout 
into the ate ‘Willem, wake up!’ and the echo wakens 
me at five prompt the next morning.” 


i 


Tue story is told of a plumber who presented a bill of 
£10 toa retired millionaire for repairing a pipe. The 
millionaire glances at it, and hands out a sovereign, 
saying, “ Receipt that bill.” 

“ But, sir-——” 

“Don’t but me,” interrupted the rich man, “I know 
what I’m about. J used to be a plumber myself.” 

Plumber smiles, receipts bill, and returns 10s. change. 


The Spelling Competitions are now Concluded. 


__—«FACTS. 


Tus greatest distance covered by a steam vessel in 
one hour’s run is twenty-six miles. 


A Canapisn electrician states that electricity causes 
the tides and demonstrates it by electrifying a rubber 
comb by rubbing it through the hair and then drawing 
it over the top of a glass filled with water, the result 
being that the tidal wave follows the comb. 


In no country are the women treated so well as in 
America. The latest development in gallantry is the 
practice recently started by the Michigan Central Rail- 
road, which presents to every lady, travelling by certain 
trains, a bouquet of wild flowersandan artistically printed 
time table card inscribed, “ With the managers com- 
pliments.” 


HoxsesHors of aluminium have been tried by the 
Finnish oon Regiment. A number of horses were 
shod on one fore and one hind foot with aluminium shoes, 
and on the other with ordinary iron shoes. After six 
weeks’ use the former had worn rather better than the 
iron shoes, and not one of them had gone in pieces. The 
horses had all the time been moving on a hard and stony 
road. 


Tr is stated that by saturating a bullet with vaseline its 
ape may be baat ollowed with the eye from the time 
it leaves the muzzle of the rifle until it strikes the target. 
The course of the flight is marked by a beautiful ring of 
smoke caused by the vaseline being ignited on leaving 
the muzzle of the rifle. This smoke ring will remain 
suspended in the air for some little time r the bullet 
strikes, if the day is not too windy. 


A curious instance of State interference with 
individual liberty is reported. The officials of the 
Government ammunition factory at Spandau havé de- 
creed that, for the present, all the workwomen are to 
attend their work without stays. It is believed that 
stays have been the cause of most of the isioyng fits 
among the women in the factory during the late heat. 
Any infraction of the rule will be followed by a fine. 


ProBaBLy the smallest painting ever made was the work 
of the wife of a Flemish artist. It depicted a mill with 
the sails bent, the miller mounting the stairs with a sack 
of grain on his back. Upon the terrace where the mill 
stood was a cart and horse, and on the road aap Sat 

y 


several nts were shown. The picture was beau’ 
finished, and every object was very distinct, yet it was so 
amazingly small that its surface could be covered with a 


grain of corn. 

Ir is not every day that a chance occurs of buying a 
huge swimming bath all complete However, those who 
wi to speculate in something of the kind will soon 


have an opportunity, for the magnificent Cleopatra 
Swimming Bathe on the Thames Hinbenleciant are to be 
put up at auction very shortly, as the County Council 
refuse to sanction the continuance of their use. It 
seems 8 thousand pities, for even though it may not have 
been properly carried out, the idea was 


Szeps of trees taken by birds, or by winds, frequent] 
lodge in some decaying mortar crack on the top of high 
buildings, and will grow out and make quite large trees. 
One of these is in the city of Utica, U.8.A., where, on the 
top of a city church tower, is a mountain ash, which, 
about fifteen or sixteen years ago probably, sprouted. 
It still continues to grow, and has now reached a height 
of about seven feet. The roots push their way into the 
cracks and crevices of the mason-work. During the last 
two or three years it has blossomed and borne clusters 
of scarlet berries. 


Tue horn-book was a primer of the English child 400 
years ago. A piece of oak from four to six inches broad 
and from eight to twelve inches in length, was prepared 
by hollowing out one side, and in this was glued a piece 
of paper containing the letters of the alphabet, half a 
dozen elementary syllables and the Lord’s Prayer. The 
paper was covered by a hoop of translucent horn, whenco 
the name, and a hole in one end of the board enabled it 
to be hung to the girdle of the scholar. Horn-books 
were very common in the fifteenth century, but owing to 
their perishable nature, very few have survived, and now 
not more than a dozen are known to be inexistence. At 
the top of the lesson which the horn-book contained a 
cross was usually placed, and from this feature the books 
are sometimes known as cross-books, or criss-cross books. 


A NEWLY-HATCHED salmon appeared to Frank Buck- 
land to be one of the most amazing objects that could be 
presented to human eyes. But, says E. E. Prince, he 
never saw a new-born whiting, and did not dream that 
the sea abounded every year with young fishes infinitely 
more delicate and beautiful than the stout and some- 
what coarsely organised young of the salmon. Compared 
with the salmon the whiting just hatched is a seraph to 
a rude rustic. Its outline is so indescribably delicate, 
its contour so graceful, and its transparency so perfect 
that the ruddy and rough-hewn salmon falls in com- 
paratively below it for beauty and elegance. The trans- 
parent skin is dotted with vivid spots of canary-yellow, 
either in the form of stars or round buttons. Every 
organ can be seen distinctly in the crystalline creature, 
the pulsating heart being especially noticeable by its 
rapid motions. 


Light’ sustains the reputation of the compilers for collecting all that is interesting in thd newspapers of the world. The 


task is a most dificult one, but the conductors of ‘Search Light’ are equal to it, and give as a result a most admirable collect‘en.” 
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HOLIDAY HAUNTS.—21. 


seems to us the best article to hand 


CARLINGFORD LOUGH — WARREN- 
POINT AND ROSTREYVOR. 


any 


in search of a perfect Holiday Haunt, we ma 
socete—from Bngland 
w 


Those who wish to visit Dublin or Belfast, and whose 
time does not eect of a lengthened stay afterwards 
at Rostrevor or Warrenpoint, may ial rail and 
hotel tickets at cheap rates entitling the holder to 
expellans accommodation for a few days at the principal 

0 

For whose means are moderate, or who may 
not appreciate the rather doubtful benefits of the more 
fashionable and crowded haunts, Rostrevor and Warren- 
point are unrivalled, whether as summer seaside resorts 
or winter residences for invali The winter sojourner 
will find there all the salubrity of a more southern clime. 
ay ae tle breezes from the south will reach him, 
while the Mourne and Carlingford mountains break the 
fury of “ the wild north-wester,” and keep off the search- 
ing blasts from the east. 

summer holiday seeker will find either place 
suitable. If he has to snl economy in his annual 
outing he will find private lodgings reasonable; he can 
enjoy the luxury of unrestricted sea bathing in or 
shallow water, or he may patronise the more secluded 
baths for a “plunge” or “shower.” Boating facilities 
there are at a price which would astonish some of the 
frequenters of Brighton or Torquay, and if he is a 
disciple of old Isaak Walton he end get ample oppor- 
tunities in the bay for plying his gentle art. 

He will find that the Satrict affords a variety of 
beautiful walks both inland and by the Lough, where 
every cembination of seascape and landscape may be 
seen. A park close by is o n to the ‘pablic, re 
are open promena‘es and ens at the principal hotels, 
and there is a skating rink and concert hall. 

From Rostrevor pier the view around the Lough is 
charming, the waters are more like those of an inland lake 
than an arm of the sea, and the white-sailed yachte lend 
animation to the scene. Across the bay, neat villages lie 
at the foot of oak-clad slopes; to the south, the grand 
outline of the Carlingford mountains, and behind us the 
lofty Slieve Ban with ite wooded sides and heath-covered 
summit. 

A climb to the top of Slieve Ban will be well repaid. 
The path leads through a shady wood, then past a steep 
ravine to “the giant's finger stone.” The holiday maker 
will hear the legend of this little stone—about forty tons 
weight—which was thrown there from Carlingford moun- 
tain by some giant of old. 

The view on reaching the summit is one of the grandest 
and mest extensive in Ireland. Far away to the north, 
the blue waters of Lough Neagh, in which Tom Moore's 
fisherman sees “the round towers of other days”; the 
Mourne mountains in their sterile grandeur to the left; 
beyond, the bright-green sea with the Manx mountains 
in the distance; to the south, the coast line as far as 
Dublin Bay with the outlines of the Wicklow mountains 
amongst the distant haze; while in every direction is the 
sylvan beauty of wood and pasture. 

Through the surrounding country many pleasant drives 
may be taken to places of historic interest, or through 
districts in which there are numerous ecclesiastical and 
antiquarian remains. The drive from Rostrevor to the 
ruins of Kilbroney Church is a favourite one. Near the 
old ivy-el@d ruin one of the finest views of that little 
town may be had. The Fairy Hill and Arno’s Vale are 
two places which may be visited on the drive. The 
former may take its name as justly from the beauty of its 
surroundings as from ite fairy legends, while no less 
- pieturesque is Arno’s Vale, which runs inland from the 

coast road 


A cheap and good car service is run daily in the 
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h situated 
as ts en nee . The route is threugh 
the Mourne district, past 
foes, te Gents eee mark- 
a=, Tema Mourne Park to the little town of 
Kilkeel, where a sudden and view of the sea is 


jumerous howe famen sugges i 

lager, Broo Bridgn = Arm 8 Hole,” “ Donard’s 
retarn j ‘can be made by the inland road, 

vid Oe aged ne etnies of much beauty and 


ore. 

by rail will then 

a pleasant afternoon may be spent fooking up it marks 

of old border warfare, or ascending Slieve Fay—nearly 
t a view, the counterpart 

at Rostrevor. 

An interesting day may be spent on the Newry road 

vieitog, he thirteenth-cen’ 

t 


taken of the railways, the N and Greenore 
= ra distant scenes in 

the counties of Louth and Down ; the Pagan croml 

the Danish raths and ramparts, various castellated an 

military remains, and, more interesting still, the 

mysterious round towers and ecclesiastical ruins, all 

evidences of a remarkable past. ; 

The person who wishes for rest and healthful quietude, 

er with beautiful variety of scene, can have all 
without leaving the confines of the Lough. If his holiday 
co: jon is a camera his artistic tastes will have 
am where thete are such combinations of 
Nature. te the variety and grouping of the mountains, 
the wooded glens, the ravines and rushing torrents, he 
should find pictures to dream of. 

Who likes to ramble “in leafy glade” can make the 
acquaintance of the ificont elm and lofty ash, the 
lovely arbutas, oaks and hollies, silver birches and golden 
laburn alders and eve The botanist and 
naturalist have a happy hunting ground. 

The hand of that er, the demon professional 
fern gatherer, has not yet been felt there, and the fern 
lover can find a paradise amo the rocks and glens; 
with such specimens as the beech, holly, the wall, 

scaly and maidenhair spleenworta, the Tunbridge 
and ‘Wileon’s filmy ferns, and many varieties — 
amongst them the osmundi—his harvest should be s 
rich one. 


Tus article concludes the series. Next week NaruRat 
History Norges aXp Quezrtes will be resumed. 


SILVER v. LIFE. 


Men are all the time sacrificing health and life in their 
desire to get rich, and do not seem to know how poor a 
bargain they are making. The folly of their conduct 
becomes apparent, however, in a case like that described 
by an old sailor. He was on a wreck in the Bay of 
Bengal. For three days all hands have been huddled 
upon the deck of their disabled nhip, and now they were 
being washed off, one by one. The captain had just been 
carried away. Says the narrator :-— 

About an hour afterwards, another wave carried over- 
board the ship's steward, who was a Parsee, and like a 
fish in the water. 

His greed of lucre had well-nigh done for him, for he 
had tied round his neck ina towel a bundle of silver 
plate worth a few pounds. He chanced to come to the 
surface just in frent of me, and I could see him plainly. 
First he edesronred: to tread ie pa with a Saag I 
imagine, o! i is position and swimmi! to 
the ship; bee tha weight of the silver surriadl bens down. 

Then he tried to swim toward the wreck, but he could 
not keep his face above water. So he began to fumble 
at the knot behind his neck to untie it, and his head 
pinay sinking lower and lower, until his feet were 
kicki ng in the air. 

With a t effort he righted himself, his hands now 

wildly cl ing and tugging at the knot. But to no 

pup ; the cloth was wet and would not yield. Ithad 

me a desperate fight withdeath. I caught glimpse 

of his face, and it was eo transfigured with fright and 
agony that I hardly recognised him. 

With convulsive efforts he kept coming to the surface 
for a second, or ps two, during which he breathed in 

t gasps of sir and then the weight of silver dragzed 
im below an At last he Callbeeakely dived head 
Sarees _s believed him Se 
a minute he came u i is expedient 
sli ped the ncges cer Kissa sacs 
ing now relieved from the weight, he struck out 
swimming and ed the wreck, where he immediately 
began blubbering for his lost silver plate, as if it had 
been wantonly sacrificed at the value of his life ! 
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FLYING WITHOUT WINGS. 
Omx of the most dramatic accidental positions I ever 
oni of the South 


: 
i 


bounded away like arrows, tipping the surface with their 
fresh in this way. 
ier li pcmpe rot at wey Ot Linahinotivaty lodpsi 


ne- 


- warrior rsseala, Reese peed or spear upon his 
shoulder. I afterwards that natives were occa- 


Any one who lived in Southern countries must bo 
famihar with the ai 


sgt ot pete. bound over the 
waves in what appears to be o aig he and one that 


’ The flying fish is a common le. The fo 

enormously — and Gracued te aiding the 
bird; hence to the aroliad tho 
term of flying fishes. But the little creatures do not fly, 
neither have wings. They bound out ot the water, 
a high rate of speed by the screw- 
like motion of the tail, then, spreading the wings or fins, 
soar away as if held aloft by utes. 

In almost e branch of the animal kingdom, we can 
find pcunpbee at ie peculiar phase of existence, animals 
coursing through the air by the aid of substitutes for 
wings. The flying-fish, with ite flight of an eighth of a 
mile ; ie gas Fite shorter ones ; little pegasus with 
its wing-like fins, and the flying are examples 
among the fishes. While among the reptiles and milk- 
givers the same conditions ice! 

One of the most remarkable instances of flying without 
wings among the mammals is the little colugo of Borneo 
and several other islands. It resembles te some extent 
a squirrel, though ita habits are entirely different, living 
ae insecta, as with the small bate. When crawling 

ong, its powers of flight would hardly be expected ; but 

if alarmed, i¢ dashes ‘up the tallest trees with all the 
agility of a i and when the topmost branch is 
reached, boldly hurls iteelf into the air. Now its secret 
is exposed. t has appeared to be loose skin at the 
side is shown to bea papier to all intents and pur- 
poses, for as the little creature bounds into space it 
spreads out ite limbs and tail, when all are seen to be 
connected by a web-like membrane that catches the 
breeze and buoys the flyer wp, so that it darts away and 
soars like a bird, with, a downward swooping motion, 
rising gracefully and catching a tree, to repeat the dive 
Sedeittal until far from the cause of its terror. 
The flight of the flying squirrel is very similar. It darts 
from the tops of trees downward, the membranous folds 
on the side of ita abdomen expanding and catching the 
breeze, offering it sufficient resistance to enable it to reach 
quite a distance and rise a considerable height again, then 
it scrambles to the top of the tree and launches itself into 
the air, so travelling through the forest. 

The common flying squirrel of the Eastern States is an 
attractive little animal and easily tamed, and one which 
I owned was remarkably intelligent. It was fond of 
sitting upon my desk as I wrote, often darting to the to) 
of my pen, or upon my hand, sitting upon his haunches 
and eyeing me with a most comical expression. 

This pretty pet came to an untimely end after near]y 
burning down the heuse. One evening during its explora- 
tions about the room it bit off the cord of an oil painting. 


allowing it to fall upon a gas-jet, setting the picture afirc, 
so endangering the house. Fortunately, the noise of the 
fall was in time. Soon after, the cat, which had 


always regarded the squirrel as a kind of rat, found an 
opportunity to investigate, and so the end csme. 

Roane years ago, when Alfred Russell Wallace, the 
naturalist, was travelling through Lower Asia, he made 
the remarkable discovery that a certain tree-toad had the 
habit of leaping into the air from high trees and alighting 
on others without injuring iteelf. Several were seen, 
and it was difficult to imagine how the feat was accom- 
plished, until one was examined, when it was found that 
the feet of the little creature acted as parachutes or 
wings, each being webbed, or the toes connected by broad 
webs that, when expanded, gave a broad surface. When 
the little creature sprang into the air, it held its feet well 
out, so that the four parachutes pressed against the air 
and bore the animal up, and thus it reached the object in 
view in safety, to continue its aerial flight if desired. 

Equally singular is the flight of a lizard of some. of the 
Indian Ocean Islands. When first observed, the little 
creature was supposed to be an insect, as it dashed up 
from a limb another insect. It was beautifully 
coloured, and a) tly wings. When cap- 
tured, and examined, it ‘was found to be a lizard with a 
peculiar side membrane which was braced out by a series 
a vane avvtir| ike ; sp ny ued be ii 
sitting still, it a) ike any o' ind, but in 
seeps eee oper 
into the air, ing-li utes out, showing 
a stat abdraeblve dokinrtrig, and glistening in the sun- 
light, like some gorgeous insect. 


Read “Straight Talk with Joseph Chamberlain” in this week's SOCIETY NEWS. 
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AS IT IS DONE IN TEXAS. 


“Ws don’t parley long with murderers out in our 
State,” ssid a solomn-looking American in a railway 


the other day. 
wea What State is that?” I asked. 

“Texas,” he replied. “ We jist give a man a fair trial, 
an’ thar it ends. If he is acquitted, all right. Au’ if 
he’s convicted, he hangs.” 

“That so? 

“Yes, sir. It’s very seldom we let’m escape. Jist 
befoah I came east I saw a man convicted in 8 peculiar 


way. 
“ You don’t say 80. Let us have the story, will 

“Tt was an ordinary case. Jake Saunders stole a hoes, 
an’ when Gib Welsh, the deputy sheriff, tried to nab 
him, Jake shot him. He was arrestod, an’ the prose- 
eutin’ attorney made out a fine case ‘gin him. He had 
the thing all his way, cose Jake's lawyer couldn't produce 
anythin’ in defence, and we all thought it was sure hang 
for Saunders, when his attorney got up to argy. Ity 
thunder! I never heard a man so muchi all my 
life. Hour after hour he talked, till the jel , prose- 
cutin’ attorney, prisoner, an’ everybody else got tired 
listenin’ to him, an’ one by one fell asleep.” 

“What! Oh, I say— 

“Yes, sir. ey fell asleep one by one; but still 
Jake's lawyer spoke on, in’ and pleadin’ fur his 
client’s life, till he had talked about thirteen hours.” 

“Thirteen hours.” 

“Yes, sir. "Pon my honah. Well, as I was sayin’, he 

thirteen hours, and then when he quit a cou't 
officer wept round an’ woke up the jedge, jury, and 
attorneys. It didn’t take the prosecutin’ attorney long 
to sum up, an’ the jedge delivered his charge in a few 
words. 
five minutee——' 

“ Aud they convicted Saunders, of course P” 

“No, sir. They acquitted him, and convicted his 
lawyer. An’ believe me or no, they hung him that same 
night.” 

ood that Texan didn’t even smile. 


————— 
THE LAST OF A ROYAL PALACE. 


Tus Palace of St. Cloud, or rather what remains of 
it, has come under the auctioneer's hamnftr, and one of 
the sights dear to the British tourist will thereby dis- 
appear. For twenty-two years it has been an eye-sore 
to the Chauvins, and the wonder is that it was not 
removed long Atl the ruins are to be handed 
over to the pick-axe and spade, but befora they are 
turned into ashes and dust, some notice of them cannot 
fail to be interesting. 

As everybody knows, the chateau, after a long and 
brilliant career, received ita death blow during the siege 
of Paris, when it was pounded af the shells from Mont 
Valerien, and finally destroyed by the torches of the 
invader. 

It was on July 18th, 1870, that Napolean IIL. dined at 
the-palacs for the last time. The war had been declared, 
and the Emperor, to stimulate the ardour of his body 

summoned them to a banquet before leaving to 
join the army. 

On tke dessert being served patriotic toaste were 
drunk, and it is said his Majesty himsolf ordered 
the band to play the “Marseillaise”—the revolutionary 
air which during his reign was prohibited, and which he 
little was to be the preface to his dqwnfall as 
it was to that of Louis XVI, It was the last occasion on 
which music was heard in the gay suburban palace of the 
kings and emperors of France. 

he historical réle of the chateau dated from the reign 
of Louis XVI., when a rich fermier general named Her- 
vard sold it against his will for much less than its worth, 
and under curious circumstances. The King, hearing of 
the beauty of the Palace, paid a visit to the owner, who 
received him in princely style. His Majesty was enrap- 
tured with the building, and the park surrounding it. 
Cardinal Mazarin, who accompanied the monarch, was 
agua loud in his admiration of it, and, approaching 

ervard, said : P 

“You must have spent millions on it.” _ 

The fermier general was at a loss for an answer, since 
to confess that the estate had cost him so much would 
be to disclose the fact that he had not come by the 
money honestly. After a few seconds, he replied, “ No 
not so much as you may imagine—only about 100,000 
crowns.” 

The next day he received the visit of a royal notary, 
who begged him in the name of the King to cede the 
property to his Majesty. ; 

Of course this was tantamount to a command, which 
he was acevel ‘ta aber ially as he saw that the 
no bore the deed of sale in his hand. . 

“The King,” he said, “ accepts your estimate, and will 
take the domain for 100,000 crowns.” 

Hervard si the deed rather than incur his Majesty’s 

ispleasure, and the loss of his post: 
m that moment, the Chateau of St. Cloud, enlarged 
anditing thet Aes of the Palace of 
i an legance e ° 
Vv Like Louis i 
Antoinette, Napoleon L 
spot. It was there that 


dated the Act which made 


nen the jury returned. They were out only | pacing 


him Em ; it was there, also, where the coup d'état of 
the 18 wag agcomplished. 

Then came the overthrow of Bonaparte, and the in- 
vasion of the conquering enemy, who occupied the 
Pulace, and made merry in the Imperial salons. Under 
the second Empire it was the principal summer residence 
of the Emperor and Empress. It was there, too, that 
the Queen passed her memorable visit to the Imperial 


Madame Oarette, in her interesting RsEooLLecrions, 
ives a description of the jnner life of the chateau during 
e reign of Napoleon III. The apartments of their 
a ea occupied the whole of the right wing. The 
m of the Empress was placed at the sages A 
it contained five windows from which « splendid 
panorama of Paris and the western suburbs could be 
obtained. 

It was formerly the bedroom of Louis XVI. In the 
Em "8 study wus to be found a writing desk which 
originally belonged to Marie Antoinette. Fhe portrait 
of that unfortunate Queen and that of the Princess de 
Lamballe were saps hung in the grand salon 
where the sovereigns gave their audiences. 

1¢ was in that salou that Napoleon IIL took leave of 
the Empress, when, accompanied by the Prince Imperial, 
he placed himeelf at the head his troops, never to 


return again. 
——>+——— 
CAUGHT ALIVE, OH! 


Scum—deck of the P. and O. steamship Salamander, 
outward pound, in the Bay of Bengal. Time—early 
morning. The ship’s course has beon reversed, in order 
that an observation may be taken, aud any alteration iu 
the com noted. Suave aud rienced traveller is 

i e deck. Pompous but Wards British merchant 
comes up from below. : 

Pompous but verdant British merchant observes with 
amazement that the sun is on the wrung side. Fioatiug 
and reminiscences of a story in Llerodotus, to the 
effect that some ancient mariners, sailing round Africa, 
found the sun on the corth, haunt his brain. Perhaps 
here, being in the Antipodes, it rises; but no, that can- 
not beP Suave and experienced traveller notives his 
bewilderment, and draws near. 

Merchant: “Good morning, sir. Have you noticed 
the extraordinary position of the sun this morning P” 


Traveller (s: ): “Oh, yest Quite natural. We 
rp reversed our course, and are sailing west, instead 
of east. 


Merchant: “ What? Back to England?” 

Traveller: “In that direction, but only for a few 
minutes. We shall be on our course again directly.” 

Merchant: “Indeed. And can you tell me, sir, the 
reason of this deviation?” 

Traveller: “Oh, the barnacles.” 

Merchant: “ The barnacles? [ hardly understand.” 

Traveller : “ Well, sir, you may have heard that, when 
a ship has been at sea for some time, her bottom becomes 
covered with barnacles—a species of shell-fish—and it is 
necessary to get rid of them.” 

Merchant: “So I have heard; but I fail to see the 
connection the——” 

Traveller: “Well, it is a curious fact that barnacles 
always sleep—as some other animals occasionally do— 
with their mouths open.” 

Merchant : “Stil T hardl ” 

Traveller: “ Allow me to explain. Ofcourse they turn 
their heads away from the direction in which the ship is 
going. In the early morning, befure the barnacles are 
awake, the ship’s course is reversed. The consequence 
is, of course, that the rush of water, coming in the 
eet direction, enters their mouths and chokes 

em.” 

Merchant: “ And then ?” 

Traveller: “They drop off immediately and are 
drowned.” 

Merchant: “How very interesting! Well, it is only 
another instance of the triumph of the intellect of man 
over that of the—of the—the crustacean! Very much 
obliged to you, I am sure.” 

Traveller: “ Not at all.” 


——— 
CHILDREN OF THE SUN. 


Rep-Harzxp people are comparatively rare. Take any 
town, for instance, of three or four thousand population, 
and out of that number there will be only between one 
and two hundred whose heads are red, and by “red 
heads” I mean those of a tint varying from sandy to 
dark auburn. 

So that you see that a red head is a rara avis, and 
should be ps phere as such. All Indian tribes pay 
homage to ruddy locks, and never venture to lay vandal 
hands on them, regarding the possessors of such as 
“children of the sun.” 

In many countries red hair in itself entitles a woman 
to the claim of beauty. It was an auburn-haired woman 
who turned poor Anthony from the path of we 

None of your commonplace, brown-haired dark-eyed 
lassies, nor your languid, blue-eyed, blonde-locked 
maidens, nor the black ones, with their swarthy skins 
and jet-like eyes, would have had the power. The 
temptress the most irresistible form of 
womanly loveliness. 


Lei pads (pees nage dig Mer gh ry ty 
Spaniance eee he be robe i 
e vigor, elasticity, great vitali 
ing, shocoughly healthy animal life whi 
through the veins of the ruddy-haired, and this 
sentient animal life is what renders them more in’ 
in all their emotions than their more lap fellow- 


The excess of eal eral ie _ of freckles on the 
ly clear, w skin w ways accompanies 
. The skin is abnormally sensitive to the action 


red hair 
of the sun's rays. 

Do you know that these red-haired are the 
brightest of allP They possess great vitality and endur- 


ance, their brains work quickly, they are always hopeful 
end hel piel, That is the, peas, hard, oe side. 

Look now at the sentimental one, for, after all, what 
is life robbed of all poesy and sentiment? Leta red- 
haired woman love with her whole beart and soul, and 
henceforth there is but one man in the wide world 
for her. For him she will endure, endure, endure; 
nothing can shake her allegiance, nothing weaken her 
devotion. 

The love of such a woman can put life into a stone. 
Until death her love will be the warm emotion that keeps 
one young lon afer fines hae laid bis whitening cra 
upon one. , go hence, find a red-hai smaicens, 
and, if not pre-empted, lay siege to her and make her 
your own, as I did twenty years ago. 


i 


A OnRTAIN y man of Bordeaux 
Proposed to a girl who said neaux ; 
Now all day long she sighs, 

With tears in her eyes, 
Repentant for serving him seaux. 
— fe ——__—_. 


“Ma. QGuromam,” said Taper, “I would like a fort- 
night's abeenve to attend wedding of a very dear 
frieud.” 

“Jt must be a very dear friend indeed to make you 
want that much time. Who is it?” 

“ Well, sir, after the ceremony she will be my wife.” 

—-g-—____ 


Tm last time that Toddler, who is barely three years 
old, paid @ visit to his aunt, his mother eent a kiss to her 
by him, and on his return asked: “Did you give 
auntie the kiss?” 


“No, Lilidn’t,”=salied Toddler. 
“ Andfwhy not?” 
“O, " first the rain rained on it, and the wind 


caine and blew it away.” 


Souns: A town within ten miles of Manchester. 

Mother (who regards the theatre with perfect horror): 
“ Johnnie, you provoking boy, I will id allow you ne 
stay out so late at t; it is simply disgrace: 
Wiseere: have you been?” J 

Johnnie: “I have only been to hear the ‘ Vicar of 
er? mother.” 

other (intensely relieved): “Oh, Johnnie, I'm so 

glad to hear it; but really, you know, I was so afraid 
yon had gone to the theatre. You hve more piety than 

gave you credit for; and pray, Johnnie, my love, what 
was the text P” 

—_-f-—____ 


Asa specimen of unadulterated cheek the following 
carries off the palm. It is a copy of a “detective 
agency ” advertisement which lately appeared in a Texas 
uewspaper :— 

“ A gentleman with phenomenal conception of strategy, 
profound knowledge, human nature, wide experience, 
atriotly responsible, unparalleled success, with other quali- 
licutions necessary to accomplish any lawful undertaking 

ible for human genius to achieve; designs, plots, 
famumlites and carries into successful operation legiti- 
inate echemes of s business, politica!, matrimonial, or 
social nature; pulls the rockiest cases out of the fire, 
straightens out troubles, difficulties, etc.; secrecy and 
despatch guaranteed; corresponderce solicited. — 
Address, —— etc.” 


! hereby certify that the premium in respect of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY £1,000 RAILWAY INSUR- 
ANCE, and also of the GENERAL ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE has been paid upto September 30th, 1892, 
and that therefore every purchaser of PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY is insured with this Company against 
Fatal Railway Accident to the extent of ONE 
THOUSAND POUNDS under the conditions named 
in the coupon on page 185, and against all General 
Accidents, to the extent and under the conditions 
named in the coupon on the front page. 
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{THE HUDDERSFIELD EXAMINER says:—“‘Search Light’ is marked by all the variety of interest which we have come to leok for in papers brought ont under the 
fostering care of ‘Pearson's Weekly.’” 
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HOME NOTES. The Flavour of a Saddle of 


is = a little red wine 
A Pags mons PasricuLargty vor Lapis. eae Hn bolig rubbed to it ve days previous to 


lsosmt will be glad to answer, in this page, tions of 


general interest household matters, 80 far as space 
permits. ‘Envelopes should be marked Hows Novus. 


To Prevent Rust’ orisea pi pera 
this mixture with a sponge -—Add one part 
op neall s to four of rectified spirits of turpentine. 
Mix well. 
i house, I advise ° 
To Destroy Hleas *.2-siogemphortrely| Garments Worn during the Day 
and procuring some oil of? pennyroyal. Sprinkle both of | should neither be left lying about anywhere, perhaps on 
these li ly about your house, and under each bed | the floor, nor be folded up closely for the night; instead 
place s large pan of common salt. (Reply to Emma.) they should be well spread about where space allows, 


haken before putting on. 
7 sbould be made when |" © as 
° recipe is what I 
Bubble and Squedk you happen to bave| 4 Good Plain Cake weet, “shed tor 
some cold boiled corn beef. Out it into thin slices, fry Get Gils one is to be appreciated by my resders. 
ab lr See Coes ee a Mix one penny packet of baking powder with one and a 


that I can suggest for quarter pounds of flour ; beat quarter of a pound butter to 
The Only Remedy your hair is Koxo, 


stir this 
ro- | # cream, add half a pound , then one F 
curable of the “ Koko Marico Co.,” 9, Prince Peck into the flour and mix with a pint of Bake 
Buildi Earl’s Court. This lotion is pleasant to use, 


in a moderate oven. 
and I find has an excellent effect on the head and hair. 
I should advise you applying it daily. (Reply to Lina.) 


° Always beat the 

To Make Cakes Richer. oggs,butter,and 

sugar together, and then add the flour, fruit, eto. Care 

should be taken to sift the baking powder or soda into 

the dry flour before adding to the rest of the ingredients. 

Cakes should be baked in a brisk but not scorching 
oven. 


° ° These tur- 
Buttered Swedish Turnips. nips are 
generally given as food to cattle, but there is no reason 
why they should not be considered an excellent food for 
man, for they are sweeter and more substahtial than 
ordinary turnips. Peel them and boil in plenty of water, 
oe <T done, mash with a little milk, butter, pepper, 
an t. 


. are 

Cucumber Sandwiches for Tea very 
fashionable just now, and can be indulged in occasion- 
ally by us all. Make them thus:—Cut the cucumber 
very thin and lay between slices of bread and butter, 
sprinkled with pepper and salt. Or if liked, dip the 
cucumber in a little oil and mild vinegar just before 
using. These sandwiches are, pretty when cut into 
rounds with a cutter. 


Powder for Destroying Black 


I have been asked by one of my corre- 
Beetles. spondents to inquire, through Homes 
Nores, if any Manchester readers can give her 
the name of a chemist or oilman who, five years ago, 
advertised a powder for destroying black beetles. e 
lady who makes this inquiry says after a few da 
use the pest caste from her house entirely. (For 
Mrs. F., Manchester.) 


° Take some cold salmon 

Salmon Pudding. treed trom bones, and 
mash it finely with half as much broederumb add sal 
cayenne pepper, a little butter, chopped parsley, an 

some lemon juice. Mix well agetiae with an egg. 

Make into any shape you require and place it on a sheet 

of clean paper, ora tin. Brush over with yolk of egg, 

sprinkle crumbs over; put a sheet of ee | r over, 


pa 
and bake three quarters of an hour. Serve with capers 
and mayonnaise sauce. 


for winter use by dryin, 
Preserve Parsley it in s cool oven an: 
then placing it in tin boxes or bottles, and keep the air 
excluded. (Reply to Brss1s.) 


is the cause of disagreeahle 

Cabbage Water smells in many houses be- 

cause the cook will not throw away the water directly 

she has done with it, nor rinse the pot with clean water. 
Where possible pour cabbage water on to earth. 


Honk is prebelly the drink that you mean, 
OpKO8 and it is made thus:— Boil three- 
quarters of an ounce 3 pee me ounce of ginger 
in a quart of water for an hour, add one pound of 
brown sugar. Boil for ten minutes pidaal” ae into s 
pan, and add five quarts of boiling water. ttle when 
cold, and it will be resdy for drinking st once. (Reply 
to Hop Bugz.) 


Out some cold boiled 
Novel Potato Cheese. potatoesin slicesand 
lay them in a aap ae well buttered, then add some 
cheese cut in thin Slices, a few dabs of butter, and a 
little flour of mustard, place on this some cold sliced 
pee and so on alternately, until the dish is wk? 
ull, pour over all one pint of milk. Bake in a quic 
oven for an hour. 
- pe ° makes 8 
Damson and Rice Pudding piessant 
change from damson tarts and nee a Make it in 
is way. Mix one ounce of bikter with five ounces of 
well-dried boiled rice, add double that quantity of 
damson jam, a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, and three 


ogee. Beat the whole well together, and bake it in a 
low dish for half an hour. 


Cut up 7 Ibs. of apples (do not 
Apple Je elly + peel or core them); place them in 


® pan with five pints of cold water, the rind of two 
lemons, and an inch of cinnamon. Cover with a flour 
and water te, and bake for six hours. Strain the 
pulp through a cloth. Place the juice in a clean pre- 
rab pan, and allow one pound of loaf sugar to every 
pint of Juice. Bring to the boil and boil fast for twenty 
minutes. Put the ely into pots, and cover with skin 
or egged paper. (Thanks to Nsw Town Pippi). 


Avoid Da Sheets, "opie we 


attended with 
more serious results t weening in damp linen. People 
- are frequently assured that the sheets have been at the 
fire so many hours, but the question is as to what sort of 
fire, and whether they have been properly turned so 
that every part has been exposed to the influence of 
heat? I have known pany people object to turning 
sheets when by the fire, for fear me creasing them, but to 
these I remark, health is of far more importance than 
Fecoom gee and that many valuable lives have been lost 
through damp sheets being made up in beds. 


Eve one is 
A New Use for Fags. familiar with the 
value of the yolk of an egg asa hair wash, but perhaps 
may not be aware of ita virtue in cloth cleansing. Beaten 
up with alcohol, eau de Cologne, or ether it keeps better 
and is more powerful. It may be used alone or mixed 
with water, to be rubbed on with flannel, for removing 
from coloured materials the stains of mud or of coffee 
and chocolate, when prepared with milk. It is frequently 
applied to velvet collars and cuffs and proves a cleanser 
as well as a spot extractor. When it has done ite work 
it should be washed off with soap, and the material 
thoroughly rinsed in pure water. ee has a ially 
good effect on those annoying patches of grease belong- 


° are often 

In ness Hot Fomentations orderedto 
be applied to the seat of pain, and few people realise that 
there is a better way o pitsig Apapepay Te 
flannel in hot water. Let the: placed in a steamer 
over s pan of boiling water until bacpdaes and saturated 
with steam. These are more pleasant to the patient, and 
the hands of the nurse will be saved a great deal. 


To Clean Embossed Brass. wich eau 


that this is no easy matter, for so many preparations 
sold for this p' contain powder which remains in 
the moulding. this: dissolve an ounce of oxalic 
acid in a pint of soft water. Apply with a flannel or 
soft brush. Polish with a leather. The solution may be 
kept in a bottle, but it should always be labelled poison. 
This method of cleaning brass should not be resorted to 
more often than absolutely necessary, as it is rather a 
strong recipe. (Reply to Dor.) 

must be 


This Brunswick Cake Recipe the one 
you require, I think, if not please write again, giving your 
address, and explain the style of cake you mean. Take 
three and ounds of flour and into it rub two and 
a half ounces of butter; wet up into one pint of warm 
milk, half pint warm water, two yolke of ogee and 
quarter pint good thick yeast—if obliged to take more 
yeast, omit some of the water. Let the dough rise for 
about a quarter of an hour, mould up round in half pound 
cakes, place on tins about two inches from each other, 
set in a warm place to rise, bake in a steady heat, melt a 
little butter and wash over when done. (Reply to N. R. 
G., Glasgow.) 


Various Scraps of Information. 
Rheumaticky people should eat freely of celery, both raw 
and cooked. To fill up unsightly holes in the walls 
make a plaster of one part plaster of Paris and three 
i fine sand. Mix this with cold water, using a 
‘knife. When suffering from cold in the head take as 
little fluid as possible. Cow and bull beef are con- 
sidered inferior to ox beef. After bathing take a 
brisk walk. A slice of apple rubbed over the hands 
will remove ink or berry stains. ‘Whenever a nail 
gete broken into the quick, wear a leather stall over it 
until nature heals the breach. Those who engage in 
dirty or dusty work should have their clothes well- 
beaten on a line after they come from work. 
Lemons may be kept fresh for several weeks if placed in 
a jar, and covered with water, taking care to ghange the 
water frequently. ‘Never argue with a sick person on 
matters nO consequence. To get rid of a soft 
corn apply a little raw cotton soaked in castor oil and 
bind it upon the corn with a strip of old linen. 


Sibel 


° with 

Tomato Sauce ts Excellent ie ages) 
if made thus :—Peel one gallon of ripe tomatoes and five 
pods of red pepper. Cook until tender. Strain through 
@ coarse C nm stir thoroughly into it two ounces of 
salt, two ounces of black pepper, half ounce of white 
mustard need, half ounce of allspice; add one pint of 
vinegar. Boil slowly for three or four hours; whilst still 
warm bottle and cork tightly. This will keep for years, so 
should be made when there is a good crop and tomatoes 
arecheap. (Reply to ANNIB.) 


Knuckle of Veal and Rice. meme 


one can 
purchase a knuckle of veal or scrag-end of the neck ve 


cheaply, and it can be cooked to best advantage in this 


ing to the compound class of stains. wey :—Place oi ir in . saucepan, with a pound of RATES FOR ADVERTISER EES. a 
. : n, two pounds of rice, plenty of-oni ; 
Pretty Picture Frames in ovhped cut in pases. Add oe eons eee ere aeertiat wags Se ee ee aes 
young people, who are ever anxious for some new occups- ealt to taste. Pour over three quarts of water and let | rull page inside, facing matter, either white 
tion. Procure from a glazier two pieces of glass cut exactly the whole stew very gently over # slow fire for three pane! oy Sash oe Bre pes oF covet a ee 
the same size, Clean both thoroughly and then arrange | ours. Before serving add a little chopped parsley to | Half page S oa a tes eae og 
on one groups of ferns, grasses and pretty leaves, which piel dane 6 This dish makes an excellent dinner for s | Quarter page. i Hy Saree 
have been previously pressed and are a good colour. | £#™ly of nine or ten persons. wal vecct ¥ i 3 oD 
Fix your bouquet to one of the glasses wit) gum, place ° One full-grown rabbit, one Sarl Fm Se Ree eer - = o ° 
the second directly over the first, and behind both r ) Rabhit Sou . qiadlesite ciead pees iy a cepa ag page i eZ oe ie Say 15 00 
ed Eee pe wire tightly across the | gill of cream, one tablespoonful of flour, two quarts of | Highth page, « 710 0 
, to) e glasses together. Cut some | water, pepper and ealt to taste. Skin and clean the 


All spaces below one-elghth of a page are charged at per Inch rate. 

Black Blocks are charged 25 per cent. extra. All 
advertisements are subject to approval. 

competition and other objectionable adver- 
tisements are not inserted. 

The Proprietors reserve the right to hold over or 
suspend the insertion of any advertisement without 
prejudice to the other insertions on order. 

All enquiries and orders to be forwarded to 
PBARSONS WHBELY Advertisement Department, 
Sell's, 167, Fleet Street, London, B.O. ; General Offices: 
Temple Chambers, London, 5.0. 


black or coloured paper into one and a half inch strips 
ue (or some ribbon of the same width), and bind the two 

glasses together with it; for this purpose use gum, and 

as you are ready to bind a corner cut off the wire. 

Another plan is to fasten the whole together with a 
brass clasp at each side and end. These can be bought a 
fancy shops and resemble a small easel. Mantle hooks, 
conn with white string, are also used, one at each 
side and each end, and the string passing through the eyes 
of each is tied tightly. 


rabbit, put the water in a saucepan over a clear fire, and 
when it boils, put in the rabbit, the onion chopped 

and salt and pepper. After boiling for three-quarters o! 
an hour, take out the rabbit, ramove the meat from the 
bones, cut it into small pieces, and return it to the soup. 
Boil again for half an hour, then mix the flour smoothly 
with the cream, and add it to the soup; let it boil i 
for a quarter of an hour. Time allowed for this soup 
should be one and a half hours. Serve in a very hot 
tureen with fried bread. 
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GET HER ee 


SUNLIGHT ‘SOAP 


if you regard her health and strength, and want to 


ef Own 


keep your home free from hot steam and emelleane 
7 : save fuel, washing powders, and the clothes; it will 
ashing‘ 


be a blessing to her and to your home. 
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RESULT OF MISSING WORD 
COMPETITION No. 89. 


£8 128. 9d. EACH FOR 42 WINNERS. 


exe is the Chartered Accountant's statement with 

yard to the word which was omitted from the paragraph 
.hout the streets of Madrid that appeared on the third 
-oluimu of page 107, of issue for week ending September 
vid. 

“I certify that the eealed enveluje handed to me by 
Hearson's Weekly in connection with this competition has 
tven opened and contained the word unadvisable,” 


124, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Hare is the passage in question :— 
In the year 1760 the cleaning of the streets of Madrid was 


actually forbidden, the physicians of the city being of opinion 
that the filth was wholesome and the innovation unadrisable. 


7,258 solutions were sent in, 42 of which gave the word 
unrdvisable, which means that the £362 18s. to be divided 
yielas £8 12s. 9d. hee to the winners with Zs. 6d. over. 
‘Ihe following are their names and addresses :— 

L. &. Bown, 6‘Trafalgar-st, Kast Scarboroug!:; A Day, 2 Dockwray-eq, 
Nu rth Shielde; D. Mackenzie, 14 Albert drive, Crosst.tll, Glasgow 5 obn 
W Preston, Hinckley, Leicestersbire; F. Hayes, 6 Latimer-et, Oldham, 
Inno, Mre. A. M. Sicen, 129 8t. Domingo-vale. Keerton, Liverpool ; 
F. W. V.ney, 87 Blenheim-gr, Rye-la, Peckham; H. J. Cherlin, 28 Raker: 
at. Livyd’eeq., W.0.; Fred. Jacken, Hrikes'-ter, Accrington; J. D. 
Broadhent, 46 Gainsborough rd, Liverpool; Horace Bremner, Maud- 
I-n, Nig!.tingale-sq, Balham, S W.; F. Doherty, 40 York-rd. Brignton ; 
Mre Robineon, 90 Promenade, Southport; W. T. B:lwards, 20 Caonon- 
st, Birmingham; Jas. Haslam, 9 Florence-et, Kirkdale, Liverpool; 
H. Summers, Willow-rd, Birmingbam; F. Haines, 1 Marvaton-rd, 
Peckham Bye, 8.B.; L. Hall,8 B-fridge rd, Sheerness; B. Ooad, West 
Green Olub, Tottenham; James Walker, 1 Mathteson-st, a.0. Glasgow; 
S. Towlin, 2 Benedier-ra, Stockwell, 8 W.; Miss Ingledew, Rudd Hall, 
Catterick. Yorkshire: Mrs. Norman, 6 Beauoont-ter, Bognor, S. 
Fientes, Metrupole Theatre, Birkenhead; A. C. Ourrin, 43 Gileny-rd, 
liverpool; O. Witherington. %42 High-st, Cheltenham ; Chas. Hayes, 
ils Malden rd, W.W.; A. Crofts, 1 Oranbrook rd, Bristol; Kimund 
Vower, 6 Park-rd, Woodside, Wimbledon; T. Labatt, Fernhill, [bby 
(2 shares); Major Huhbard, Chickerell-rd, Weymouth; C. T. Corke, 2 
KFarm-av, Streatham, S W.;M. J. Parmer, 20 Leam-st, Leamington 5,4; 
Mre. W. Prudames, Highest, Gt. Berkbametead, F. J. Jenn, 53 Hase- 
Weg rd. Clapham ; Fred. Chatterton, 92 Olin ja-rd, Stamford Hill, 
N ; Mr. Harding, The Arcade, Landport ; Mre. McDonagh, 4 Crewdeon- 
ri Bristou-rd, 8.W.; Henry Hirechfeld, Bream’s-bidngs, Fetter-la, 
BO.: Pred. Stephens, Wyndl:am House, Orickle wood, N.W.; Mise 
Grantley, 10 Trinity-st, Boroagh, 3.B. 


Make an equilateral triangle with three pieces each of 
the following diagrams—nine pieces in all. A pencil- 
case to the first reader from whom we receive @ correct 
solution, and to every twenty-fifth afterwards until 
tweity-five have been awarded. Letters to be marked 


TRIANGLB. 


Il. C. asks why, with all the improvements in weapons 
of destruction, nothing has been done for the protec- 
tion of the soldier in the way of a substitute for 
ancient armour. Because, in the first place, 
no man could carry the armour that would turn the 
mudern rifle-bullet, and, in the second place, if he 
could the shock of the bullet’s impact would kill him 
all the same. 


H. K. would like to know why we see so many more 
shooting stars during August and November than at 
any other time in the year. -——- Because during 
those months the earth is passing through the ever- 
lasting showers of meteorites, which are perpetually 
raining upon the surface of the sun, or whirling round 
it in constantly lessening orbits until they fall upon 
it. 

“. 'T. wants to know whether infants feel their inability 
to speak. ----Judging by their very manifest 
strugyles to express their overwrought feelings, ] 
should say they did, and very acutely too. If KE. T. 
has got a baby about six months old that wants to be 
taken for a walk about 2 a.m., let him leave it for two 
or three minutes on its back and watch the expression 
of its face until the music begins. He'll soon see 
whether it thinks it ought to be able to speak or not, 
and if it could he would probably hear something 
that would send his self-respect down to zero with a 
jump. 


yY EK. D. asks whether it is true that wo begin to dio as 
suc 1g we are born,-—— -Yes, and no. There 
are two kinds of death, general and: partial, or the 
death of the tissne and death of the orgins. The 
former begins with the first breath and ends with the 
last, the latter begins only when the activity of a vital 
organ falls below its normal condition. 


THE BIRMINGHAM MERCURY says:-“ There is no magazine published that is more readable than ‘Search Light.’ The man who cannot find something in it to read and 
remembor must be hard to please.” 


Reaners will no doubt remember that some time ago we 
had a sories of competitions in which valuable tea-sets 
weru given by the Dalu-Kola Tea Company. The 
manager of the Company informs us that they have a 
few of these sets over, and offers to present three 
specially designed plated tea-scts, and fifty sets of 
half-a-dozen silver-plated spoons. As before, the com- 
petition will take the form of an angsyram, and will be 
on the words, “ Danu-Kota New Tea vor Onp.” The 
sendera of the best three anagrams on these words 
will be awarded tho tea-sets, aud those of the fifty 
which are judged to be next beat will receive sete of 
spoons. Thecompctition willremain ae until Monday, 
September 19th. Competitions should be sent to this 
office, each anagram accompanied by a Dalu-Kola tea 
packet label, and should be marked Tea.” 


Tue Fresu Ark Funp excursions come to an end on the 
| day tor which this issue 168 dated. In Pearson's 
Weekly for week after next will appear an account of 
the way in which the cay contributed so generously 
by readers has been exponded. 

Amount previously acknowle tged, £726 le. dgd DD. T., £2; Christina 
Sharpe, 20.; Ginger, ‘k1.; Lily Nell. 1s 6d : Bastbourne, 5e.; Snickwah, 
le. 6d.; Anute, 20.; Nelson, 20. T. W., Leeds. 6s., W. B. Mo rhouse, 
24.; T. F. Phillpot, 3e.; J. L. Keating, 1e.; The Three Browne, 2d.; 
B.H.D, 1e.; Archie Leadteater, le. 61.5 kK. S. James, 50.; J. 8. 
Davies, 30. 6d.; B. R. Jacke n. 61; J. 8. Smith-Hewee, 5e.; Mre. 
Pilter, 48. 6d.; Klsdon, 28.; A. Tombling. Is.; ©. Webb, 6e.; L. 
Bridgman, 26 ; W. K. Coles, §s.; A Youthful Reader. 2e.; A H. G. 
Doller, le.; F.&.T.. le; BR. T. Nizon, 20.; A. 5.8, 4i.;R.9.H., 
20.61.; A. Il-ewlrtt, 2s. 3d.; K.P. A., le; W.Q. F., £1 00. :d.; EK. C. 
Wade, §s.; Livetulas, §8.; A. F., 2+. 6a ; Journalist, 2<., Hawking, 24; 
Limited, 1d. ; Leckyer, 2s. 8d. ; Ro Jaap, 33.5 C. Morgan, 2a, 61.5 H 
Rogers, 50.; J. Ho H., le; Fo Mites, 61.5 Kaitor of BoGnast Nts, 
los. @1., F. Stallaker, per editer 1. G.. 20, 4d., A. Meickel. 38.; Helen 
R. McNal, te. 6d.; HW. H. Replin, Se.; BS. Sedge. as: Klea H.C. 
Havnay, 38. 94.; Mrs. Wilson, Te. 6d. , Jack in-the-Box Co. and a Few 
Friends, 21; F. Collison, 2s, 64.; J. W. Hovde, 28., Augusta, lew; F.R. 
Liddell, 20. 3d.; Jt. Nizon, 90. 6d.; J. Wateon. 20. 6d,; Olive Sharye. 
Se.; A Sharpe, 33.; A. Hardy, 3a. 4d.; kR. H. C., 26.; C. M. 
Howe, 28. td; St. Martin’s Senior Boye’ Class, Cariiff, 78. The 
following amou'ts have been collected :—Miss Foreman, 66; B. E. 
Morgan, 20.; T. Whittemore, Se. 3d. ; B. Isaac, Is. 1d.; K. Dalton. 50. ; 
G. W. Meason, lle. 6d.; Mary H. Morrie, 28. 7d.; Susie Juurs, 2s. Od.; 
Maggie Johns n 3e.; J. W. Evans, 40.; J. B. Anslow, 2s. @d.; W. F 
Thick. 6e.; C. P. Bonsall 108.; F. Sedgwick, 10s. ; M. B. Hughes, 3s. 3d ; 
Florence and Frank Steers, £1; J. Patchett. 9. 1d.; W. 5. Spall, 1s. ; 
F. G. Leaney, 28. 1d ; J. W. Graham, 26. ; B. Morgan. £1. 


Grand Total, £805 1s. 10}d. 


G. L. D. asks how much it costs to maintain a police- 
man.-—--——— — Fach policeman in Londen represents 
achargo on the rates of about £97 a year. In Paris the 
cost rises to about £140 a head, but for this the 
Parisian gendarme gets in a good deal more work than 
the London ian, for tho arrests that he makes are 
very nearly as four to one in hisfavour. Que explana- 
tion of this nay possibly be the fact that many more 
arrests for political reasons take place in Paris than in 
London. 


F. E. C. asks why egotism in conversation is dishked 
while autobiography makes, as a rule, such intcresting 
reading. —--—— —— Because in the case of the auto- 
biography you can shut the book up when you like; 
with tho true-born egotist the operution is much more 
difficult. 


F. P. sends us very interesting statistics that he has 
worked out with regard to the railway tratlic of the 
United Kingdom for last year. The average fare paid 
seems to have been Is. 12d; for third class 5jjd. The 
number of journeys amounted to nearly 24 for every 
member of thy population. Goods were carried at the 
average rate of 5s. 44d. per ton; minerals at Is. 743d. 
per ton. 


C:. K.S. wants to know whether a couple married ata 
registry oltice can be remarried in church, and, if so, 
what steps should be taken.—— In the legal 
sense the pair would be already married as hard and 
fast as they ever could be, and therefore could hardly 
be remarried. Still, the religious ceremony could be 
eae through afterwards without any other formalities. 

ome very strict clergymen might object to perform 
it, but the majority would make no troublo at. all 
about it. The really binding part of a marriage in a 
church is the signing of the register as in the registry 
office. Without that all the rest would bo void. 


Tur cholera scare has led Mr. M. Rogers, of Great 
Missenden, to send mo a very interesting little sheet 
called Tux Newes, which was issued during the Great 
Plague, and is dated July 6th, 1665. It is stated to be 
“ published for the satisfaction and information of the 
people. With privilege.” It contains ofticial instruc- 
tions to the “ armas ” of the day and others with 
regard to the way in which the plague should be 
treated, and gives rules regarding the behaviour of 
nurses, sequestration of the sick, etc. ete. Itis rather 
interesting to note that even in these early days news- 
papers contained patent medicine advertisements. 
The last paragraph takes the form of one of these, 
giving an acconnt of a certain powder prepared by a 
Eustace Burneby, which was guaranteed to be “of 
sovereign effect against the plagno and all contagious 
diseases.” Fortunately there is not the slightest 
probability of anything so gruesume as THe Newss 
being required nowadays, for tho strenuous endeavours 
of the daily press to scare nervous people into cholera 
by their atrocious and misleading posters seem to have 
fallon quite flat. . 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
We TELL/FIPTY-THREE VALUABLE PRIZES. 


WEEE ENDING 
SEpreMBER 17, 1892. 


O. 8. L. asks whether soldiers, as a rule, feel most fen 
while a battle is raging, or just before it. 
The almost universal experience of men who Tave si 
active service goes to show that the time that tries th. 
solliers’ nerves most severvly is the few minutes that 
precede the opening or an engagement. Even the best 
proved soldiers are sometimes alinust paralysed with 
fear ; or, perhaps it would be more correct to say with 
an overpowering apprehension, while waiting for thy 
first shot to be fired. This state of mind was well 
described by the veteran who, just before Watetles 
said to a youngster who asked him whether he fels 
frightened, “ Yes, lad. If you were as friphtescd as I 
am, you'd run off the field as fast as your legs coul ' 
carry you.” 


A. F. P. wants to know which is the politest way ot 

getting rid of a person whose presence is undesirable: 

-. - — One of the best ways of doing itis t 

suddouly switch off from the main track of conversa 
tion, and ask the man to lond you a sovereign. Yu. 
will generally find that he rapidly remembers a 
engavement elsewhere, and departs with promptie 
and despatch. 


F. EF. T. wants to know why a flock of sheep alway 
follow the tirst whichever direction it takes. -—----—- 
For the same reason that so many men wear hard Ih. 
hats, stiff collars, and ugly uncomfortable clothes, ian 
that causes women to make any sort of jays ot Un 
selves in order to be in the fashion. 


A. F. P. wishes to know at what ages boys and girls yr 
most. With regard to height boys puto: 
most inches in their seventeenth year, and girts reac! 
their full height about the end of their fifteenth v« 
but do not get their full weight until they are twee. 
Children of both sexes zrow very little in he wit 
gain practically no weight from November to A; 
while from April to July they gain in height bat 
in weight. Between July and November they ¢ 
largely in weight but very littlein height. In pls 
strength boys excel girls during the first eleven s 
of life. Then girls become stronger than boys rr 
seventeen, after which age the conditions are reve 
for good. 


East ANGLIAN wants to know why his native cu. 
should be dubbed “Silly Suffolk.” : 
Anglian can smile at the ig-crauce of those whe ths 
“silly” here means foolish, stupid, or anytherg 1 
complimentary of that kind. In olden times Sudeo 
was one of the favourite homes of English eecl: 
siasticism, and contained more churches, convert 
monasteries, and other religions establishments to the 
square mile than any other county in Kuudand. Fin 
this circumsta: ce, and f:om the religions feeling the 
was so general throughout the county, it got the name 
“Selig Suffolk,” or Holy Suffolk, selig being the Sisen 
for “holy” or “sacred.” 


A.C. would like to know why we have nerves in or 
teeth. Because false teeth were not i 
vented till some time after the others. © Auoth: 
reason is that, as teeth are organised, they would ne: 
grow at all without nerves. 


Two More Accident Insurance Payments. 


Ox July Sist, as Mr. Edmund J. Dunn, of Chichest: 
Road, Seaford, was walking along the sea wall of th: 
town, he slipped o:¥ and broke two bones in his right le; 
At the time of the accident he was in possession of + 
signed coupon entitling him to the bencfits of o 
general Accident Insurance system, and the Ocer 
Company have written to us saying that his claim |: 
been admitted, and that a cheque has been forwarded | 
him. 

Mr. Thoinas Robertson, of 8, Trinity Crescent, Ei 
burgh, was cycling on August 24, when he fell from te: 
machine, the result being a broken arm. His cliim f- 
the Insurance money has also been satisfied, he hiv 
had a signed coupon in his possession at the time of (' 
accident. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the uf. 
pest free, to any country within the Postal Unien, 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


8. d. 
Ono Year ........5.... 8 8 
Half Your ..sccsieaaw oc 44 
Three Months ........ 2 2 


Postage (at book rates) being a penny a copy. 
Offices: Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 
“ Humoursomeg, Lonpon.” 
Back Numbers more than a Month old, $d. each 
SoLtk AGENTS FOR AvsTRatasta: 
Messrs. R.A. THOMPSON & (Co., Sydney §& Melhonine 


P. W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal’s Library, 2'>. 
Rue Rivoli, and at the principal Kiosks. 


Printed and published at Temple Ubambers, London, H.C. 
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Jewelled Ma , training, with chart ana bes) at your side.— No Charge. 
wt Pint Health Exerciser’ stands at my 
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mall cloek, dis the best tonte @ brain-worker 
area wate all might test tla merits 


Sf 

soli 

Complete ‘Apparatus, Chart am Exercises, ert '-Inatructor, 822 

ah BUY it ane AF SHOP pages, Eighty fliustrations, sent on receipt ef price, Plain, 426. , 
0 tbe, pManatectarers. man galvanised, 608. ; nickel-plated, 58s. to 74s. 


Bivere 2 Sa omit Aivert ab re PHYSICAL CULTURE, MACCLESFIELD. 
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Very Pattera titustented’ THE PIPE yaace manu. CLAY & BRIAR 
NO_OLD-FASHIONED EXTRAVAGANT PRICES. 
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ALL WOOL FOR INFANTS & ADULTS, 


A Remarkable and Powerful Nouri js 
Write direct for Patterns of Scotch T weeds for Gentlemen's Sultings, also The only Perfect Form of Medicinal Dictary, 


Clan Tartans and Home- “Spun Costume Cloths for Ladies’ Dresses} HIGHLY eee in 


in the Newest and most Fash‘onabie Styles, Knee Rugs, Blankets, etc., manufactured by Diarrhea, Naoko’ ges rags ire 


Scrofula, Constipation, 
CURRIE, h M‘DOUCALL & SCOTT, LANCHAUCH MILLS, CALASHIELS, WB, |Digniiede Gece neice ena oer 
AND THEREBY SAVE Two INTKRMEDIATE PROFIIS A Oanocer of Stomach, and all Gancerous 
PaTrERNS MUST BB BETURNED WITHIN TEN DayYs. Affections. 


The only Safe Food for Typhoid. 
SAVE YOUR SOLES. 


UBONE te Celenie soluble, leaves no residue, 
fs GUARANTBED to render the Soles and Heels of your needs no cooking. 
SOLERO | ) B00 ts and Shoes proof against the hardest wear and 
absolutely Bhs All you have to do is to paint it over. 


Sold by Ohemists and Groce oa sent 
Mr. W. Boott, of 16, do Redgate Reng wrote, 28ph December. 1 1: “I find rete 
* re 1 7 : 
Softee igre a large Acta the Ler bon see he mite ae it ee BONNECHOSE & 00, 


te tl ine, and tb: rietor will £1,000 to 
Sceemym ene perfectly genuine. and tbeProprietor willpay£inoto | Work Street, Liverpool. 


id neha t into the leather at once, in no way affects its suppleness, and is quite uo State whether for infant or adult. 

A bottle will last a whole family for many months, an‘ will save its cost 

oe sean pba The price cannot hurt you, and the result will astonish you. Trial bottle 
free and safe by post for P.O. 1s. 6d. FirsToLass AGENTS WanTEeD EVERYWHERE. 


H. M. NOBLE, 9, GLOSTER STREET, BRIGHTON. 
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Most Marvellous Musical Instru- 
ment | in the World, price 30s. 

4a. Deposit t and és. Monthly. 
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4. M. DRAPER, Oncanerre Wonrs, BLACKBURN, 


A COLOSSAL FACTORY. 
TEST of FREE SAMPLES. 


SERGE SUITS TO MEASURE. 
20,000 Tsom Trousers, Value 12/6, Given Away, 


ir bein, 
fi ee Soe ; 


se pale is 
Be. will tmeure a 
mak 
three 


} & Packed in Tins. Keeps any time. siete mint for ae money, 
: Easy to make with bolling water or milk. 


Samples ree. 


DUTCH COCOA WORKS, RICHMOND ROAD, N.E. HOTOS. ure. very parcel carris; 0 Td ven if : 
pslans nase Nepedactons cna yaiee Salon, rom mot iat pace of the a conntey of J of zi lan ad. caer ae aoe pe cae Britsg 
Artis and GTHS, in Loe su ere rth 86q.. of 
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Postal O b 
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Thousands of lives are lost annually through the 
axplosion of cheap Foreign lamps. Do not buy 
hese dangerous articles, made by badly paid 
foreign workmen, but 
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oe MAC CUUN’S INSTANTANEOUS BINDER. 


NO STITCHING. NO HOLES. 


pet 
Oriaket, Oycling, aoe and Lawa Tennis. 


Made of Canvas, with strong Piaiced Jute Sole,which 
BUY SHERWOOD: SUE LANY, aes ae ore 
BRILLIANT LIGHT, it a ae 
GUARANTEED SAFE, = 
CHEAPER THAN GAS. Con dn 


Price complete, with Globe, 12s. each. ne a ea sae icna: Se cliow eedention of 
— i per pai: or Twelve pairs or more, 8d. 
PATENT CANVAS SHOE comeany, 
oon STREST, GLASGOW 


x 
Fors Pariopicats, £0. 


uk Mastacnives &C. 
, BATH . . Made in Various Sizes. 


Can be obtained from all eee = and Lamp Dealers, or 
f not in stock 


ENGLISH PETROLEUM LAMP CO., 


22, Granville Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A Useful Work. FROM ALL WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS. 
ECONOMIC { "| Sole Maker: GEORGE GOODMAN, Birmingham. 
ravietion COOKERY. |, om sox or cums sarus | ALL FAT PEOPLE 


Raickly correct all irrogu- im either eex trad OF constitu hould tak 
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structions, and reli th and Patent M roughout the w: rilene Co., 70, Finsbury Pavement. London. 
ns, relieve e er sent to ty stamps by the 
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of all Chemista.| | By post, and have NEW linen Fronts, Cuffs, LS. 
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Injurious and Worthless. or sis for 138. ; da, a, or ee ot Seid. ao ‘The most Efectual and enly Reliable. ey moet power u) Bad 4/eeties Onsarsh, For the 
Towle’s Pennyroyal and Steel Pills} } 804 Collar Bands, 1s. $4. each ;| .™ Ok eke PP deitcate. Price Ty 64. (St rony treat Au ottiey. Tuat 
for Females will be sent any- Fronts and Collar Bande, . 6d’, Is, 9¢., os. tick, is 7) most {| free, 6d. extra. neat Crrrote 1, Mackney 
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If we can render the Blood enpane or Disease resisting, neither 
Cholera nor any other Infectious Diseases can lay hold of us, or if 
by chance it does, the attack will be a mild one. Now we don’t lay 
claim that Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets are a cure for the Cholera. Far 
from that, for should this terrible disease grip you, stronger measures : ane 
and remedies are indispensable. But we do say decidedly that | and, therefore, is a valuable defence to the blood in resisting suc 
Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets will prevent Cholera, by inoculating the | epidemic as Cholera. Part of the beneficence to health of Fra — 
blood with an antiseptic and purifying air or gas. We know thereof | Sulphur Tablets lies, in the fact, that the purifying air thus for: 
we speak—we know of Cholera in its home in the deadly Indian Jungle, | being volatile, escapes from the blood into the perspiration ducts. 
with decaying vegetable matter emitting beneath the burning rays of | is thus dispersed wid the skin pores, carrying with it the disease «: 
the sun a sickening effluvia that is literally redolent of the grave. in solution, which are thus literally ejected out of the body. Hi. 
One of our shareholders, when attacked by Cholera, was once | this constant escape of Sulphur air necessitates new doses at re; 
deserted in the depths of an Indian Forest by all his white companions, | periods since the bulk of each dose only remains in the body : 
one faithful native servant alone remaining by his side. The patient | eight to twelve hours. 
gave his servant instructions to tie him in an upright position by the By all means have a care to disinfect your drains, look well - 
hands and feet and around the body to a tree, to prevent the terrible | to the water you drink, and do not neglect personal cleanliness, ‘.: 
cramps from literally doubling up the body and twisting of the | remember that Cholera, being carried in the air, all your precau'. ». 
intestines, which is the great danger to life in Cholera. By this | may be of naught unless you disinfect and purify the blood! ‘|. 
prompt method and the plentiful administration of brandy a valuable | Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets. With the valued aid of this t pur 
life was saved. your blood will be enabled to resist the disease. Don’t be afraid :or 
In another instance within our knowledge the patients on one | fearful, for it is recorded as a legend, that an Arab holy pilgr:::, 
side of a ward were struck down by a putrid wave of Choleraic air | meeting the Cholera, besought the latter to spare the city to whic: | 
blown in by a hot wind, whilst the patients on the other side of the | was journeying. The Cholera Spirit agreed to strike only fifteen, « | 
ward were exempt. Another friend of ours, by taking Sulphur daily | yet hundreds, nay thousands, were said to have died from Chol«::: 
when in the midst of a pest-ridden district, escaped attack, whilst | but when the pilgrim reproached the Spirit, the Cholera replied Nay ' 
whites and natives were on the other hand being attacked by | I kept my word and slew only fifteen—fear killed the rest. With t..+ 
thousands. help of Frazer's Sulphur Tablets you may cast out fear. 


When the Cholera strikes you, the blood makes a vigorous effort 
to save you; it strives to neutralise the foul air and eject it by the Test Them, 


beneficent defensive process planted by the Almighty in the blood for 
defence to life. But mithont fa it pcieer pommel Cholera, and life E*ree of Charge. 
succumbs, because the blood has not time to recuperate. But take Samples of Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets will be sent Gratis and Pos: 
Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets internally, not merely in one or two doses, | Free,on application. Name Pearson's Weekly.. Frazqr’s Sulphur 
-] but in the regular prescribed doses, without intermission, whilst the | Tablets, in Packets, 1s. 14d. (Post Free, 1s. 3d.) of Chemists, Sole Pri. 
‘epidemic lasts, and what happens is this: Passing. through the:} prietcts:-Brazer's Tabi: ta, Limited, 41, Ludvate Square, Londo», k 
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POSITIVELY THE BEST HAIR DRESSING FOR STRENGTHENING, BEAUTIFYING, AND: PRESERVING THE. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


HAIR PRODUCER 
RESTORER. 


Used by Thousands Dally. 
its Superiority is Unsurpassed, 


EDWARDS’ : | 
‘“HARLENE” 2 = ~ ese 


: @aily, and the 
POSITIVELY FOROBS — \==5 ae , Ba. opened y. 


; “BNO oe $$$ ~8§ 4 ———___ 
Whiskers, and Moustachios Net aaa neon 


» j “Dear Sir,—I 
vg, » ueavily ina few weeks, without injury to the \ " ; , , Dear Birt 
~ skin, and no matter at what age. \ \ é f Hariens 2 ing 


THB WORLD-RENOWNED REMBDY . \ \, 4) : a Bd 


FOR BALDNESS 


From whatever cause arising. Asa Producer of 


Whiskers and Moustachios 


It bas never been equalled. Asa Carer of Weak 
or Thin Byelashes, 


Or Restoring Grey Hair 


To ite Nataral Colour, never fails. 


‘PHYSICIANS AND ANALYSTS PRONOUNCE IT TO 
BE PERFECTLY HARMLESS AND DEVOID OF ANY 
METALLIC OR OTHER INJURIOUS INGREDIENT. 


fa, 2a 6d., Se. 6d., and Be. Od. per Bottle, from mA ATA XN t 
bemists, Hairdressers, and Perfumers all over the world, Hy \\y wy <S 

eet aaa eax boasiah 00 4d., 90. 10d., 30. 11d., eA | AY \ KS By | Price 84. per let; 3 for 2s. 
and 6s. Postal Orders preferred. Ef, 
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